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The debate in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on the bill for munici- 
pal woman suffrage is set down for next 
Tuesday, May 5. Those who goto hear the 
discussion are earnestly requested not to 
take the seats of members, even when they 
are offered, and to avoid any manifestation 
of dissent or disgust, no matter what is 
said. Members are suid to have been par- 
ticularly vexed at giving their seats to 
women last year, and on account of it 
some were moved to vote against our bill. 
Let us give them no cause. 

77 

The municipal suffrage bill which comes 
up for discussion in the Legislature next 
Tuesday is simply an application of the 
principle of *‘the consent of the govern- 
ed,” tothe governed women. It gives to 
women whose homes, children, property, 
earnings, and interests of every kind are 
located in a given town or city, the right 
to vote for the men who are to have a gov- 
erning power over all these matters. That 
is. it gives to women the same right that 
men have over their similar interests. This 
is simple justice and fair play. There should 
be no question of the passage of such a 
measure. Each man who votes for it will 
be doing as he would be done by, and that 
is the Golden Rule of action. 

“eo- 





Suffrage meetings have been held during 
the past week at North Abington, on Mon- 
day, April 27; at Ashby, on Tuesday, the 
2th; at Ashland, on Wednesday, the 29th ; 
at Lexington, on Thursday, the 30th; and 
at Concord, Friday, May Ist. They have 
been spirited and successful, with a good 
attendance in spite of variable weather. 

_ ee 

One of the young lawyers of Boston best 
worthy of trust has volunteered to take 
charge of the case of the soldier's widow 
who has failed to get her pension, as told 
in these columns last week. We shall 
hope to report that he has secured it for 
her. 


dciiianiiacsciaiteallsdti —— 

It seems to have come like a wave over 
suffragists East and West, that the best 
way to further the suffrage of women is 
to have the subject understood, and that 
one of the best means to this end is the dis- 
tribution of suffrage literature. Hence we 
hear from different directions that a col- 
umn of suffrage news has the promise of 
insertion in twenty county papers. In one 
State in thirty-five county papers, in others 
in six, eight, or one paper each week. In 
this way the subject is brought into the 
general reading of the people, and this is 
the true way to have it rightly understood. 
Every woman should try her local paper, 
and see if she cannot have something 
ready for it each week. Write something 
short, clip from the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
or from a leaflet. Pray do not forget it. 
Almost any one can do this. Send leaf- 
lets to clergymen, editors, selectmen, law- 
yers, doctors, legislators, farmers, mechan- 
ies, and to any woman you can think of as 
likely to read it. This will greatly help 
the final result. 
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A disgraceful disturbance attended the 
discussion of the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill in Ottawa, this week. Begin- 
hing with the Monday session, it continued 
thirty-four hours. **Cat-calls,” “crowing,” 
and drinking were the arguments used by 
the opponents of suffrage. Sir John A. 
MacDonald's bill empowered unmarried 
Women and widows to vote for town officers 
on the same qualification men. ‘The 
Springfield Republican says:—‘“Sir John 
soon experienced the unprecedented sensa- 
tion of being supported by the best men in 
the opposition, while a large portion of his 
Own party werein revolt.’ A motion was 
made to strike out the clause which in- 
tluded the women. Then began an un- 
Seemly strife which was protracted with- 
out adjournment until Tuesday evening. 
Then, after singing **God save the Queen,” 
the amendment, dropping the clause which 
Sive the suffrage to women, was carried 
by twenty-one majority. 
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journment took place. 


Orrawa, Ont., APRIL 30, 1885.—The 
House of Commons was in session until 
3.30 o'clock this morning, at whien time 
the amendment to strike out that portion 
of clause 2 of the franchise bill relating to 
wouan suffrage was agreed to, and an ad- 
The scenes of the 
previous night were re-enacted with even 
greater vigor. 
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SENATOR TAPPAN’S REPORT. 


The Woman Suflrage Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported a 
bill giving women municipal suftrage, 
Hon. Wm. H. Tappan, the Chairman of 
the Committee, dissenting, and submitting 
a minority report. ‘The opponents of 
woman suffrage use James II.’s favorite 
method of argument. According to Ma- 
caulay, it was the habit of that monarch 
to make a dogmatie assertion, and when 
his counsellors had respectfully shown 
that it was not true, to reaffirm it in pre- 
cisely the same words. Every objection 
in Senator Tappan’s report has been re- 
futed many times over, and it is really wea- 
risome to keep on answering these same 
arguments. 

Senator ‘Tappan says:—‘*The vast ma- 


jority of the women of the State claim ex- 


emption from the duties of citizenship.” 
Now, the number of women who “claim 
exemption” from the opportunity to vote 
is 285; the number of women petitioners 
is 9.544. Of women who take enough 
interest in the question to express them- 
selves either way, the great majority are 
in favor. In opposing woman suffrage, 
therefore, Senator Tappan is the spokes- 
man, not of the *“tvast majority of the 
women of the State,” but merely of the 
remonstrants, who are, in the words of 
one of their number, ‘ta little knot of 
women” strongly desirous that the women 
who want to vote should not be allowed 
to do so. 

Again, this demand for *‘exemption from 
the duties of citizenship’ comes from 
women who have proved by their actions 
that they do not regard the right of suf- 
frage as involving any corresponding duty 
or responsibility. They pride themselves 
upon their refusal to vote for school com- 
mittee. If the right to vote for school of- 
ficers involves no responsibility. neither 
does the right to vote for town oflicers. 

As 2 matter of fact, what is this crush- 
ing obligation which Senator ‘Tappan says 
it would be “oppressive and unjust” to 
“thrust upon’ them? Simply the liberty 
to vote or to stay at home, as they may 
prefer. In this State there is no legal obli- 
gation to vote, and the remonstrants have 
shown that they do not recognize any mor- 
al obligation to do so. Therefore their 
action in trying to keep other women 
who desire to vote from doing so is partic- 
ularly ungracious. The petitioners say, 
**Let each woman do as she chooses.”’ The 
remonstrants say, ‘*Compel all women to 
do as we choose.” 

Mr. Tappan says: ‘*The vast majority 
ot the women of our State are absorbed in 
carrying out plans for benefiting the poor 
and the ignorant, public and private char- 
ities, social obligations, as well as house- 
hold duties and the upbuilding of our 
homes.” This is refreshing, from an op- 
ponent of suffrage. As a rule, the argu- 
ments of our opponents tacitly assume 
that the majority of women are ignorant, 
or bad, or both, and that to enfranchise 


them would simply be to bring upon our- | 


selves an overwhelming **horde”’ of unde- 
sirable voters. 
But Mr. Tappan thinks that these excel- 


| lent women could no longer find time for 
fal 


their ‘philanthropic activities” if they had 
the right to vote for town officers. Now, it 
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is no disrespect to the remonstrants to say | 


that Miss Octavia Hill has accomplished 
more in the way of practical philanthropic 
work than all of them put together; yet 
she is laboring under this alleged draw- 
back of the right to vote at municipal elec- 
tions. The Philadelphia American, a pa- 
per opposed to woman suffrage, asserts 
that England’s organized charities might 
well give us hints in America. It declares 
their excellence to be largely due to the 
fact that they are coming more and more 
into the hands of women, ‘**the affluent 
widows and spinsters of England.” Yet 
these are the very women who have muni- 
cipal suffrage, and who, according to Mr. 
Tappan’s argument, ought to be so ham- 
pered by it as to find charitable work prac- 
tically impossible. Florence Nightingale 
may be supposed to know something of the 
value and importance of **philanthropic ac- 
tivities.” She has had the workings of mu- 





her eyes for fifteen years, and her name is 
prominent among the petitioners for a fur- 
ther extension of suffrage to women. Clara 
Barton, too, is not wholly unacquainted 
with “philanthropic activities." She has | 
seen something of the charities of Eng- | 
land and Europe, as well as of the United 
States; and she does not share Senator 
Tappan’s fear that they would all be 
brought to a standstill if women were al- 
lowed to vote for town officers. 

Mr. Tappan urges that the Legislature 
should take ‘no precipitate action” in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage. But, as he ob- 
served earlier in his report, the petition- 
ers “have for years sought legislative ac- 
tion to this end,” and action taken after 
decades of discussion can hardly be stig- 
matized as precipitate. 

Mr. ‘Tappan asks whether the laws are 
not now all right as regards women—or 
whether, if further changes are needed, 
they will not, “judging from the past, be 
cheerfully made?’ Let him ask the Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, who has done so much 
to secure these changes, how many years 
he has had to fight for each little scrap of 
obvious justice to women, before it was con- 
ceded. Let him further ask that eminent 
lawyer how long it would have taken to 
get these changes made if they had related 
to the interests of a class possessing votes. 

Mr. ‘Tappan asks whether the ballot 
would promote domestic happiness. He 
quotes a case in Wyoming where a man 
and his wife were nominated for the same 
oflice by opposite parties, and the wife was 
elected. Mr. ‘l'appan asks solemnly, **Can 
any one suppose the happiness of that 
family was increased by that event?” We 
are informed that both the parties thought 
it a good joke. Domestic harmony was no 
more disturbed than it was in West New- 
ton a year since, when a husband and wife 
were nominated for school committee by 
opposite parties. He voted for her, and 
she for him; nor did they adjourn from the 
ballot-box to the divorce court in conse- 
quence of having voted for ‘opposite can- 
didates.” They still live together in ap- 
parent peace and happiness, and are both 
unshaken in their faith in woman suffrage. 

Mr. Tappan asks whether the ballot 
would strengthen woman’s influence. All 
the classes that dread woman's influence 
think it will. He quotes an estimable lady 
who has had no experience of woman suf- 
frage, who thinks **that woman’s power is 
greater without the ballot or the possibili- 
ty of office-holding for gain.” But the 
‘possibility of office-holding for gain” al- 
ready exists, since various salaried oflices, 
from pension-agent to post-mistress, are 
already open to women. Miss Ada C, 
Sweet and our own Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
both of them suffragists, are instances of 
women who fill important offices well, and 
earn their salaries honestly. Is there any 
special reason to suppose that women 
would be more apt than men to seek of- 
fice simply for the sake of gain? 

It is urged that it is important to keep 
our public charities, school boards, &e., 
out of politics; that women are beginning 
to hold these oflices, and that this is an ad- 
ditional reason why women should not be 
allowed to vote. But how about the men 
who still hoid the vast majority of such 
oftices? Is it important that they should 
be forbidden to vote? Or can any man who 
is interested in charitable work honestly 
say that he has found himself hindered in 
it by his right to vote for town oflicers? 
This argument is really laughable. 


nicipal woman suffrage in England under | 
' 





Another lady who has no experience of 
woman suffrage declares her belief that 
“the common good will be lessened by the 
voting of women.” Mr. Gladstone, who 
has had sixteen years’ experience of it, 
says on the contrary that English women 
exercise municipal suffrage ‘*without | 
detriment,and with great advantage.” But 
the Rey. Brooke Herford says that fifteen. 
years ago the women voters of Manches- 
ter did something they ought not to have | 
done. Perhaps they did, though the state- | 
ment is disputed. It would be surprising | 





if no women had ever used their votes un- 
wisely, at any time during the past six- 
teen years, in any of the many towns and 
cities of England. But the broad fact re- 
mains that after twelve years’ experience 
of municipal woman suffrage in England, 

-arliament voted to extend it to the wom- 
en of Scotland. ‘They certainly would not 
have done so if they had not thought that 
it had proved satisfactory on the whole. 
The opinion of all Parliament is worth 
more than that of any one person. 

Mr. ‘Tappan admits that woman suffrage 
would probably do no harm in the country | 


| is down need fear no fall.” 


| dates. 


towns. And it hardly could do any in the 


| large cities, for the same reason that an 


**He that 
The govern- 
ment of our large cities could not 
thrown into the hands of the bad elements 
by woman suffrage, because it is there al- 
ready. Aud the bad elements everywhere 
are vehemently opposed to woman suf- 
frage, because they are afraid that it would 
upset their control. 

Mr. ‘Tappan next considers the question, 
“What class of women most desire the bal- 
lot?’ It would be natural to answer. the 
class of women who ask for it—who sign 
and circulate suffrage petitions, attend suf- 
frage meetings, and appear before legis- 
lative committees to speak in behalf of it; 
the class of women who vote for school 
committee — educated and 
women, With scarcely an exception. But 
no. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells once heard 
some women at the North End say that 
they wanted to vote in order to revenge 
themselves upon society; and that is 
enough for Mr. Tappan. ‘That proves con- 
clusively that the bad women are the class 
most anxious to vote. Meanwhile, Rev. 
W. H. Munroe, Rector of Christ Church, 
at the North End, declares that in all his 
work among those women he has never 
heard one of them express a wish for suf- 
frage, or show the slightest interest in the 
question. 

Mr. Tappan says that, in the opinion of 
business men, the most important legis- 
lative problems of the future are to be 
those of finance, and should be left to men. 
Many women believe that the various leg- 
islative problems now pressing upon us, in 
which the interests of the home are espec- 
ially involved, are fully as important as 
any others, if not the most important of 
all. In solving these, the co-operation of 
women, whose lives are devoted to a 
practical study of the needs of the home, 
would be especially valuable. 

My. ‘lappan asks, “Will morality and 
good order be advanced” by giving votes to 
the most moral and orderly half of the com- 
munity? We think they will, and the en- 
emies of morality and good order think so 
too. 

Mr. Tappan then quotes Secretary 
Pierce's report as to the number of women 
voting for school committee, without any 
allusion to the glaring errors which have 
been shown to exist in that report. It is 
founded on the reports of the various ‘Town 
Clerks, and professes to give the figures of 
the women voting in Worcester County, as 
follows: 


addled egg cannot be spoiled. 


be 


respectable 


Registered Voted 
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The Town Clerk of Milford sent to See- 
retary Pierce the following account of the 
number of women voting in Milford: 


Registered. Voted 
eee os WP ebeeeendeee's $2 
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This shows that in Milford alone nearly 
five times as many women voted as are 
said to have voted in the whole county. 
The report is extremely inaccurate. 

It is true, however, that only a small 
proportion of the women who might vote 
do vote for school committee. It is very 
natural. At exciting presidential elec- 
tions, nearly all the legal voters turn out; 
at ordinary State elections,only about half 
of them. How many men would probably 
come out to vote at an election where 
school committee only were to be chosen? 
The size of the vote is in direct proportion 
to the amount of public interest aroused 
by the election. Of course the choice of 
school committee ought to call out 
much public interest and enthusiasm as the 
choice of president of the United States; 


as 


| but it is a melancholy fact that it does not, 


either among menor women. Onthe cther 
hand, if the women voters have been few, 
they have been of the best class, and have 
generally voted for unexceptionable candi- 
The number of women on school 
boards throughout the State has steadily 
increased, and more than half of them are 


| found in the comparatively small number 


of towns where there are women voters. 
Not one of the predicted evils has resulted 
from school suffrage. Homes have not 
been ruthlessly broken up, nor have dem- 
agogues led hordes of low and ignorant 
women to the polls to seize upon the con- 
trol of the schools. The ruin and devasta- 
tion that were prophesied as the result of 
school suffrage have proved wholly mythi- 
cal. May we not hope that the alarming 
predictions concerning municipal suffrage 
will turn out to be equally groundless? 
A. 8. B. 








CONCERNING 


WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNIE H. SHaw will take two 
weeks of her summer vacation for lectures 
in Vermont, under the auspices of that 
State Society. Her good work is valued 
there as it is here. 

Mrs. MARTHA ANGLE Dorserr each 
week sends a suffrage article of half a col- 
umn or more to twenty and sometimes 
thirty county papers in Minnesota, whose 
editors gladly give space forthem. So the 
good seed is sown. 

Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY says that 
the Omahas are the only Indian tribe with 
citizens’ rights this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and that their homes and priv- 
ileges were obtained for them by Miss Alice 
Fletcher, who spent two years in the work, 


Miss ANNA BAKER has been appointed 
city missionary for Salt Lake City by the 
Women’s Home Missionary Association. 
Miss Baker has been in the employ of the 
Assoviation as a teacher in of the 
schools under the auspices of the New 
West Commission. 


one 


Miss ApA C. Sweet delivered the ad- 
dress to the alumn and graduating class 
at the Commencement of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Chicago, last week. It 
was an able and interesting presentation 
of the duty of American women, and es- 
pecially of women physicians, in the pres- 
ent age. 

Mrs. MAry R. SINGERLY had a tree 
planted and named in her honor on ‘* Arbor 
Day,” by the boys at the Northern Home 


for Friendless Children. Mrs. Singerly 
contributed largely to this institution, 


where her kind acts are held in affection- 
ate remembrance. One of the boys de- 
livered an address and spoke feelingly of 
the charitable deeds which Mrs. Singerly 
was constantly performing, which yet live 
and blossom. 

Miss Scorrt, the first of the Girton stu- 
dents to take a high mathematical degree 
at Cambridge, and one of the most distin- 


guished ‘‘girl-graduates” of the Lon- 
don University. has just been appoint- 


ed to the associate professorship of muth- 
ematies at the new college for women at 
Bryn Mawr, Penn., which is to be open- 
ed for the reception of pupils next Sep- 
tember. Miss Scott was for 
lecturer on mathematics at Girton. 


some time 


Miss SHARMAN CRAWFORD, «x member 
of the London Central Committee of the 
Woman Suffrage Society, who has spent 
the last eight months in this country and 
the past few days in this city, gave us an 
interesting account of the suffrage work in 
England, of the result of women on the 
school boards and boards of Poor Law 
Guardians. It was very satisfactory. Miss 
Crawford is a personal friend of Miss Mul- 
ler, and was with her when her goods were 
sold for taxes. Miss Crawford was the 
guest of the N. E. Women’s Club at. its 
regular weekly meeting. 

Mrs. M. E. Lease, of Wichita, Kansas, is 
a new name on the lecture platform. Her 
subject is “Ireland and Irishmen.” She 
recently delivered her lecture at Winfield 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholie 
Church, and was introduced by the rever- 
end father in charge. The press says of 
her effort: ‘*Mrs. Lease has a pleasing de- 
livery, dignified and impressive, and her 
historical résumé of the Emerald Isle was 
soul-stirring and eloquent. She traced 
with wonderful minuteness the leading 
events and changes of Ireland and her in- 
habitants. Her lecture throughout exhibit- 
ed deep research and marked intellectual 
culture. Her father was an Irish patriot 
who suffered the oppression of England, 
and she shows a deep feeling on the sub- 
ject of her lecture.” 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX gives advice 
to young writers, en masse, becuuse she is 
deluged with letters, to all of which it 
would be impossible to reply, asking her 
to give suggestions, and to use her influ- 
ence with publishers. She has done what 
she could in answering letters, and she has 


appealed to editors, and has not, she 
thinks, accomplished anything for her 
ambitious correspondents. The gist of 


her advice is that writers to have their ar- 
ticles accepted must send to editors the 
kind of articles the editors need. Unless 
the editor wants the article, he will not 
print it, all the appeals of valuable con- 
tributors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The most useful advice to young writers 
is—row your own boat. If, after having 
persevered and done your best, you are 
not successful, give it up and try some- 
thing else. 








GERMAN WORKING-MEN FOR THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN. 


HEIDELBERG, MARCH 2!), 1885, 
Biditors Woman's 
In support of my statement published in 
the JOURNAL of Feb. 28th, that the battle 
of the German women is being fought by 
the 
quote the following from their central or- 
gan for March 19, 1885: 


Journal 


German workingmen, permit me to 


“There lies before us a sheet entitled 
Clinical Beer Gazette, dated Ziirich, Feb. 
28, 1885, intended to celebrate the Spring 
Beer Assembly of the male students now 
visiting clinics in the University of Zurich 
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| cation permits himself actions which must 


We must confess that so feeble a comic pa- | 


per as this bas seldom come under our eye. 
- The whole point, or what is meant 


en students of medicine in the University 
of Zurich, and in so brutal and clownish a 
tone that the only word for itis ‘low.’ 
We can understand how the competition 
of the women may be repugnant to these 
gentlemen, but it certainly requires an ex- 


traordinary want of tact and an unusual | 


degree of stupidity to insult in so person- | 


ally spiteful a manner those women who 
venture to encroach upon the masculine 
monopoly of medical practice. Unhappily 
our paper is for working people and not 
for ‘gentlemen of education,’ and we 
therefore refrain from reproducing speci- 
mens of the obscenity in which the wrath 
of the clinical gentlemen finds vent. As 
characteristic of the whole, we may, how- 
ever, observe, that they do not hesitate to 
represent the women-students, after the 
fashion of the oldcalumnies, as beer-drink- 
ing, cigarette-smoking Bacchantes; ¢. e., 
they do not hesitate to lie in face of the 
publicly recognized truth. At the same 
time they select, as the especial butt of 
their senseless jest, a lady whose crime lies 
in the fact that she is neither young nor 
beautiful enough for the admiration of 
these gentlemen. And at the end there is 
not wanting the usual inanity—‘Lost, in 
the Dissecting Room, das ewig Weibliche.’ 
So, gentlemen, ‘the eternal feminine”? But 
where is the quality usually cherished as 
the correlative, the complement, of the 
eternal feminine—manly earnestness and 
chivalry’ Have you a right to speak of 
the ‘eternal feminine, who cultivate 
brutality so carefully? What do you un- 
derstand the words ewig weithliche to mean? 
Womanly tenderness? Ah, no! Ignorance, 
subservience of woman to man. But the 
great poet from whom you borrow the 
words has shown in the ‘Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul,’* that scientific study, even 
of anatomy, by no means excludes noble 
womanliness. The ewig weibliche lost! 
But when to-day the yourrg girl must over- 
come her carefully inculeated modesty, 
and confide herself to the care of a male 
physician, where is} 
ewig weilbliche? And is it unknown to you 


your much-praised | 





that to-day thousands and tens of thou- | 
sands of young girls and women suffer and | 


slowly perish because they are feminine in 
your sense of the word? If you mean it 
seriously when you prate of womanliness, 
you must work with fiery zeal for the pro- 
motion of the education of women phy- 
sicians; but in your mouths the words are 
a hollow phrase, a poor hypocrisy. ‘This 
is one example among many, and is taken 
from a faculty whose members are count- 
ed among the progressive elements of stu- 
dent life. How it must be, then, in the 
other faculties, especially those of law and 
theology, may easily be imagined from 
these examples. The on-coming genera- 
tion is, with few exceptions, sadly re- 
actionary. It is servile towards those 
above, brutal towards those below. But 
this is only true of the youth of the com- 
fortable class. Alongside of it there is, 


happily, a different on-coming generation. | 
The youth of the working-class are cast in | 


a different mould.” 

Thus does the official organ of the Ger- 
man Workingmen’s Party fight the battle 
of the women medical students and the 
women physicians. And in another col- 
umn of the same issue is the following on 
the functions and duties of women teach- 
ers, in which another shaft at the opponents 
of medical education for women is adroitly 
aimed : 

“A few days ago, a trial was brought to 
its close which throws a most characteris- 
tic side-light upon the mental state and the 
moral sense of acertain sort of persons of 
education. ‘The defendant was 
Rossler, of the Deaf Mute Asylum, charg- 
ed with obscene practices toward little 
girls. According to the report before us, 


Director | 


‘the accused retained his equanimity un- | 


disturbed throughout the trial, the same 


quiet and dignity, the same sure demeanor | 


and apparent strength of conviction. ‘The 
defendant was charged with obscenity 
practised in Asnabriick and Hildesheim in 
seventeen cases, since 1874, upon girls be- 
fore and after confirmation. Réssler made 
no denial of his action, but earnestly de- 
nied an obscene intention. He insisted 
that in expounding the Sixth Command- 
ment to deaf-mute children it is in many 


clear through words alone without re- 
course to palpable demonstration. But 


for deaf-mute girls the dangers of life are 
unusually great, and they are exposed to 
falling victims of vice and being utterly 
lost without ever having an idea of the 
real meaning of the commandment. ‘The 
director, who imparted instruction to the 
eldest class, held it to be his duty. since he 
often represented father and mother, in his 
instruction to voung girls, to point out to 
them the dangers awaiting theim in life, by 
means of palpable demonstrations accom- 
panied by the necessary earnest warnings 
and cautions. His theory had found ap- 
proval on the part of a Swiss specialist, 
Schiebal. Nevertheless, the accused was 
condemned to one and three-fourths years’ 
imprisonment.’ Thus, in order to protect 
his pupils from immorality, a man of edu- 





* Goethe. Withelm Meister’s Lehryabr, Gestiind- 
nisse einer Schinen Seele. 


destroy their native modesty and arouse 
precocious curiosity. It is hard to b- lieve 
in the possibility of such a conception of 
morality, and yet a specialist has been 
found who supports it. Did it occur to no 
one concerned that if Rossler meant it 
seriously for the maintenance of the inno- 
cence of his pupils. there must have been 
some woman in the asylum who could im- 
part this part of the instruction? But what 
ean be expected of the general state of 
mind of society, in regard to the relation of 
the sexes, when we entrust our wives and 
daughters to male physicians, and yet ex- 
tol shrinking modesty as the highest femi- 
nine virtue?” 

So speaks the organ of the German work- 


ingmen in Germany. Next listen to their 


. - . Seer organ in the United States, the New York 
for point, of the sheet, is aimed at the wom- | 


Volks Zeitung. ‘The issue for March 7 con- 
tains the following, for a duplicate of 
which | have searched in vain the organs 
of our own movement, of the same date: 

NOT BECOME 


A BILL WHICH MUsTt LAW. 


The bill introduced Feb. 20, by State 
Senator ‘Titus, is of the greatest importance 
to workingwomen and girls, for it provides 
for removing the punishment of imprison- 
ment for debt In 1867, the legislature 
passed a law designed to compel the pay- 
ment of wages to women and girls on pain 
of imprisonment. In 1878, the amount for 
which this punishment should be inflicted 
was fixed at $50, and in 1880, the provis- 
ions of this iaw were altered by the intro- 
duction of the new civil code so that such 
imprisonment should not exceed fifteen 
days. ‘The adoption of Senator ‘Titus’ bill 
would destroy all possibility of punishing 
employers who would not pay their em- 
ployees, and it is greatly to be wished 
that it may be rejected; for most of the 
men who plunder women and girls are 
careful not to hold property which could 
be seized and sold for debt, and if the pun- 
ishment by imprisonment be abolished, 
these workers would be placed wholly at 
the merey of the couscienceless rascals 
who employ them. It will rest with the 
workingmen’s organizations to raise such 
protest against this bill that the members 
of the Assembly may take good care to 
vote against it.” 

So say the German-speaking working- 
men of America through their organ. It is 
doubtless too late for our workers to put in 
a word in this matter, though it is our 
business quite as much as married wom- 
en’s property bills are. But it is not too 
late for a word of friendly recognition to 
our German defenders of the rights of 
women, both in Germany and in America. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 

we 


LETTER FROM CLARA NEYMANN. 


BERLIN, APRIL 3, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My long silence has not been caused by 
any lack of interest in our great work. 
On the contrary, I have been so busy in 
gaining information as to the particular 
manner in which German women manifest 
their activity that I could not find the lei- 
sure to gather up the impressions received. 
On my return to America I shall have op- 
portunity to give a detailed description of 
what I have seen and learned. Berlin is 
the best place for the study of German 
character, for here it manifests itself in all 
its greatness and weakness. 

My experience and knowledge of the na- 
ture and aspirations of our German sisters 
has filled me with ardent hope for the fu- 
ture. Of the patient toil, the keen sense 
of duty, the depth of sentiment and self- 
sacrifice of German women, I had myself 
no adequate conception. What they lack 
in breadth and boldness, they make up by 
their devotion and strict adherence to the 
many minute details of every day life. 

A people whose sense of duty is so 
vivid, who know so well how to alternate 
the hours of labor with recreation, who 
ean so entirely forget to be serious, and 
yet be sothorougnly in earnest, who know 
so well how to work and how to play, 
sucha people are destined, notwithstanding 
their tardiness in social reform, to play an 
important part in the destiny of the world. 
I have made the acquaintance of many 
typical German women, and have had op- 
portunity to present my lecture on ‘*Amer- 
ican Women,” and other essays, at various 
times. My lectures have all been given 
for the benefit of some benevolent society. 

I have spoken to and for working wom- 
en. ‘The last time I addressed a Berlin 
audience was on the 30th of March, in the 
Hotel de Rome. The crown princess and 


‘ " . ; her suite were present, and many emi- 
cases impossible to make the meaning | 


nent ladigs distinguished in reformatory 
achievements. The crown princess sent 
me word that they in Germany would try 
to aspire toward the achievements of Amer- 
can women. I was told that the lecture 
wasacomplete success, and I know at least 
that Ihave done my part to impress the 
Germans with a truer picture of American 
women than they had before. Their bril- 
liant achievements and the recognition 
which superior women gain at home serve 
as an encouragement and an incentive to 
others who are less fortunately situated 
and not so gifted by nature. One must 
know the history and development of the 


| German people to understand their back- 


wardness in many things. It is extraordi- 
nary that a nation so gifted and so highly 
intellectual should drag behind in the most 


age. 
It is sadly true that here the highest 
masculine minds do not yet recognize the 
importance and bearing of the woman 
They do not see how injurious 


question. 
their opposition and indifference are to the 
highest culture, and how they keep the 
latent powers of their women undeveloped 


and unused. Germany needed a Bismarck 
to arouse them from their political subor- 
dination. May some great woman arouse 


them from the sex-degradation, and unite 


the divided forces under an able and in- 
spiring leadership! ‘There is as yet no 


sense of unity among the German women 
workers, and until they stand together and 
help each other, men will not help = or 
honor their achievements. 
CLARA NEYMANN. 
ad 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


Mrs. Hemans’s graceful poem “Evening 
Prayer at a Girls’ School” is still quoted, 
but IT lately saw at a woman's college a 
scene more secular which to me was quite 
as instructive; nor did | ever long more to 
be a painter than in the desire to fix that 
scene on canvas. A certain little maiden 
of very sub-sub-Freshman  years—only 
three summers, in fact—had been brought 
to the college there to visit one still young- 
er, Whose parents were temporary guests 
there. Very shy of each other and of all 
the great world were the two new ac- 
quaintances; it was one of those extreme 
‘ases When the thumb and the mouth be- 
come closely acquainted, und their contact 
seems a providential provision. But pres- 
ently a certain high official of the college 
—a lady skilled in dealing with girlhood 
at all stages—hunted up the simple pana- 
cea of a lawn tennis ball, and in five min- 
utes all terrors had vanished, while the 
two small guests were chasing in eestasy 
after the ball thrown by their new friend. 

‘The scene of action was the airy upper 
hall of the great collegiate building—a hall 
opening upon a large central area, this 
centre being filled with tropical plants be- 
low. and extending upward through wide 
landings on every story. It was not so 
very unlike the entrance hall of the imag- 
inary woman's collegein Tennysen’s **Prin- 
cess: 

“A court 
Compact of lucid marbles, bossa’d with lengths 
Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Retwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
The Muses end the Graces, group'd in threes; 
Enring'd a bi.lowing fountain in the midst; 
And here and there on lattice edges lay 
Or book or lute; but hastily we past, 
And up a flight of stairs into the hall.” 

Thus much for the scene; now for the 
actors. One of the two children was of 
rich brunette coloring, with cheeks like 
pomegranates, and brilliant eyes; the 
other was fair and blue-eyed. ‘There 
could not be a greater contrast; and with 
them were joined, in the quartette of ball- 
players, two personages uo less dignified 
than the lady president and the lady presi- 
dent’s assistant, two august officials who 
should have been, according to the Tenny- 
sonian formula, 


‘*Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans,” 


but whom the joyous babies certainly could 
not have discriminated from undergradu- 
ates, since even casual strangers have been 
known to make that mistake. Such was 
the situation: the gay parterre of broad- 
leaved tropical plants beneath, the gaver 
group above. the paintings and statuary 
all around. Suddenly a bell struck, and 
there was a transformation scene as com- 
plete as any in Irving’s representation of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

That bell proclaimed that the recitations 
of the hour were ended. and during the 
five minutes’ interval every landing was 
rapidly filled with girlish figures on their 
way from room to room, until arrested by 
the pretty sport. Still they gathered by 
scores, and at last by hundreds—two hun- 
dred at the least, I should say—and all ab- 
sorbed in the novel sight. Really, it was 
as startling, if not so gorgeous, as that 
stirring scene in the **Princess :” 

“There rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gatber’d together: from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendor slanted o'er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gem-like eyes, 
And gold and golden heads; they to and fro 


| F.uctuated, as flowers in storm..... Above 
them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace.’’ 
Meanwhile, the babies, who had begun 


their day by turning timidly away from 
the least alarming Freshwoman, were now 
utterly undismayed before a whole ccl- 
lege. To “urge the flying ball.” as Gray 
says inhis Eton ode, gave a wild delight 
that precluded even the recognition of any 
bystanders; nor did the lady president and 
the lady president’s assistant feel in the 
least called upon to rise from the floor, 
where they were sitting, or to resume any 
attitude of conventional dignity. Present- 
ly the bell struck again; the “gathered 
maids were gone,” though the game of 
ball lasted.a little longer. 

Often, when I have since pictured to 
the mind’s eye that pretty group, the un- 
tamed imagination has _half-consciously 
begun to frame a vision of some corres- 
ponding revels in a well-regulated college 
for men; sometimes even going so far in 
profaner moments as to picture President 
Eliot or the Rev. Dr. MeCosh—But I for- 
bear. Even the irreverence of fancy has 
its limitations. Yet the moral is that a 
really frightful amount of anxiety has 
been wasted by learned divines and great 
scholars on the possible perils of higher 
education in extirpating all womanly in- 
stincts. Here were these teachers and 
pupils in the midst of their work “issuing, 
gorged with knowledge,” as Tennyson 
says, from the recitation-room, and yet 
upon a single glance at these babies they 





! 
important and far-reaching reform of this | 








were all women. As in the Scripture | not deserve! Inthe face of such teaching, 


prophecy, a little child led them. ‘They 
did not even wait for that which Margaret 
Fuller predicted—and even veritied—cthat 
“a single hour of love will teach more 
than all philosophy,” for the instinct was 
ready. without waiting for the personal 
experience—the womanhood spoke before 
the individual woman. Oh, reverend doc- 
tors and short-sighted sages, how little 
you know about it! There is no war be- 
tween Greek idioms and the human heart; 
between the precession of the equinoxes 
and the procession of a woman's life; be- 
tween psychology and that ‘*Cupid-and- 
Psychology” which the English professor 
supposed would be studied in mixed col- 
leges. After all, Lucy Stone was wiser 
than most of the doctors of all profes- 
sions when she said, **Woman’s nature is 
stamped and sealed by the Almighty, and 
there is no fear of her unsexing herself 
while His eye watches her.”—T7. W. J1., in 
Harper's Bazar. 
“oe 


SEX IN CRIME. 


‘Didn't you know that the wisest man 
that ever lived, old King Solomon himself, 
was a fool and a criminal about women? 
What can you expect of ordinary men?” 

“Is it true then,” said her unorthodex 
listener, ‘that ‘woman’ is a subject upon 
which all men are privileged to be fools 
and criminals? 

“It is indeed!” 

“And everlastingly to remain such?” 

**Everlastingly.” 

This conversation is always ringing in 
our ears whenever we hear self-appointed 
male moralists air themselves in regard to 
the great difference which exists between 
right and wrong when practised by one 
sex or by the other. A lecture by Rev. 
James Kay Applebee, entitled ‘*Othello.” 
has just reached us in print, and is only 
another painful illustration of his and 
others’ inability to recognize that injustice, 
insult. and crime to women, are injustice, 
insult, and crime, just as truly as when 
committed against men. 

This production, to our mind, bears off 
the palm. *Othello” is characterized as “ta 
man of spotless honor and determined 
heroism ; as tender, magnanimous, modest 
and brave; as a man who filled up his 
days with honorable deeds, and took to 
himself no merit therefor; as so good a 
man as not to know how good he was; so 
brave that bravery had become the natural 
habit of his life,’ and much more to the 
same etfect. He marries a woman of taint- 
less, childlike innocence, of transcendent 
purity, refinement, and sweet-mindedness ; 
one who clings to him with all a woman’s 
tenderness and love, who “makes his arms 
the circle of her world, his home her all- 
sufficient empire.” 

From such divine union of loving souls, 
such ‘tan all-pure and all-perfect love,” 
what results? Peace, happiness, mutual 
confidence, holy joy? Surprises are not in 
order. He “listens to the first breath of 
suspicion against her character.” 

Noble soul indeed! A man noble enough 
for this is noble enough for anything; alto- 
gether too noble to ascertain beyond possi 
bility of doubt the character of his wife's 
slanderer; too noble by far to allow his 
wife to speak one word in her own behalf. 
Ignoble, indeed, would it have been to pre- 
serve an unshaken faith in the honor of one 
who was “‘clothed about with purity and 
chastity as with a spotless garment,” when 
suspicion against her fell from the lips of 
one whose character is that of **the sub- 
tlest, coldest, craftiest, cruellest villain 
Shakespeare ever drew.” 

Coming from such a source, how could a 
noble-minded man do otherwise than be- 
lieve it?) But Othello’s vast nobleness does 
not cease with listening to, or believing in, 
his wife’s guilt on such evidence as this. 
Ampler proof of its existence than even 
these two facts furnish, is found in his ac- 
tion. Did he condone his wife's fault* 
Perish the thought! Did he desert her, 
leave her to the mercies of a cruel, pitiless 
world, to snatch from it such little crumbs 
of comfort as might henceforth fall to her 
miserable lot? ‘This would have proved 
that Othello, the tender, the brave Othello, 
was not Othello atall. With his great ten- 
der-heartedness and magnificent sense of 
justice, there was only one thing possible 
for him to do, only one way of escape, and 
that the most natural and logical imagina- 
ble.—he must murder his wife. 

After such an ail-glorious consummation 
of their wedded bliss, it is refreshing to be 
blandly informed that if Desdemona had 
been guilty, Othelio would have been less 
noble. He murdered an innocent wife; he 
was noble. Had he murdered a guilty 
wife, he would have been less noble. Let 
justice be done. We are indeed conde- 
scendingly told that he would have been 
nobler had he forgiven his wife: but he 
was noble, notwithstanding all. 

What is to be thought, or what shall be 
said, of that teaching which avers, with 
all the emphasis which much repetition 
can give, that a man who voluntarily mur- 
ders his wife is a man of spotless honor 
and integrity, of great nobility and lofti- 
ness of soul? Can morality, or even de- 
cency, ever get a foothold while it is tol- 
erated? What rebuke and censure does it 


| is itany wonder that even so-called good 














men care little or nothing for their own 
virtue while demanding the highest type 
of it women? Is it any 
wife-murder all und 
wrongs against women stalk triumphant 
through the land? 
which created wife-murderers and women. 


in wonder that 


and ether crimes 


It was such teachiag 


detractors generally; it is such teaching 
that keeps them in existence. Their ne. 


furious lives are but the legitimate and 
necessary outcome of this teaching of to- 
day. 

Imagine the picture that a 


woman had listened to the first breath of 


reversed ; 


suspicion against her husband—that breath 
coming from a woman of ‘essential low- 
hess, meanness, and filthiness of charae- 
ter; never questioning her husband as to 
the truth of the charge, giving him no op- 
portunity for self-defence, stopping not to 
inquire as to the veracity of her husband's 
assailant—she listens till she is convinced, 
and, convinced, summarily despatches 
him. 

Is there a person on the face of the earth 
that would call such a woman *‘honora- 
ble,” “*noble,” ‘heroic,’ 
Would any one, in fact, apply to her name 
any decent epithet whatever? What exe- 
eration would not be meted out to her? 
What anathemas and objurgations against 
the whole sex in general would not be 
hurled wholesale and broadcast through- 
out the land’ 

Had this been the case, we are compla- 
cently told that it would have been much 
worse; that a faithless woman is worse 
than a faithless man; that bad women are 
always worse than bad men; and that this 
is all according to law. 

How long is the inexorable law of preju- 
dive, arrogance, selfishness, and tyranny 
to libel all womanhood with these anti- 
quated, insulting, and slanderous charges ? 
Are we always to be taught that right and 
wrong are something more and something 
less than right and wrong’ Will sex ever 
cease to be the basis for judging of the en- 
ormity of crime’ Must one sex be priv- 
ileged to commit crime against the other 
with impunity forever? When, oh when,— 
in despair we ask—when will the teaching 
of impious and infamous doctrines, such 


or ‘brave’? 


as those which fail to hold men tothe same 
severe standard of morality and accounta- 
bility’ as women,—be banished from the 
face of the earth?’ Echo answers, **When?” 
MARIA ELMORE. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





EN@LAND AND Russia IN Asta. By George 
Makepeace Towle. With maps.  LBoston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. Cloth binding, 
50 cents. 

This is one of a ‘Timely Topies Series.” 
Its purpose is to supply information ina 
compact and convenient form on the pres- 
ent rivalry between England and Russia in 
the East. The conflict of these two great 
nations for commercial and military su- 
premacy in Central Asia is elucidated and 
explained in eight chapters, treating re- 
spectively of the English in India, its gov- 
ernment and military resources. the Rus- 
sians in Central Asia. the peoples of Turk- 
istan, the wilitary resources of Russia, 
Afghanistan, and England versus Russia. 
Mr. Towle has the art of making even a 
condensed summary of facts, like the pres- 
ent work, readable and interesting. He 
closes by predicting that in order to hold 
the magnificent dependency of India, and 
to preserve the proud city of the Bosphor- 
us, England and Russia must sooner or 
later clinch ina colossal conflict: and those 
who would see the semi-barbaric races of 
the most ancient continent receive an An- 
glo-Saxon rather than a semi-Tartaric civi- 
lization will, in that event, bid God-speed 
to the arms of our mother isle. H. B. B. 


Trans- 
Ginn, 


PESTALOZZ1I's LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 
lated and abridged by Eva Channing. 
Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 80 cents. 
This remarkable book, written by a re- 

markable man, began to come out, volume 

by volume, more than a century ago. In 
spite of the extraordinary prolixity and 
diffuseness of its style, the good sense, 
high moral tone, and insight into charac- 
ter displayed by the author, have kept his 
work from perishing. ‘To-day, to its in- 

trinsic value is added the prestige of a 

book which has become a classic. As the 

accomplished translator says, “Externally, 

‘Leonard and Gertrude’ occupies a some- 

what peculiar position in literature, since 

it is neither precisely a story. nor a peda- 
gogical treatise. It might rather be called 

a realistic picture of Swiss peasant life in 

the last’century, which. if not of absorbing 

interest, yet contains much that is curious 
and instructive concerning old manners 
and customs. But the moral value of the 
work is far more than this. The village 
of Bonnal is intended to typify the world, 
and in describing the measures taken to 
reform the corruption and raise the moral 
standard of this little community, the au- 
thor expresses his views on some of the 
greatest social and political questions of 
allages. . . .We cannot help being struck 
with the high esteem in which woman is 
held by Pestalozzi. In Gertrude he has 
not only painted the loving wife and moth- 
er, the charitable neighbor, and the thrifty 
housekeeper: but he has made her a pat- 
tern of high moral rectitude, endowed her 
with remarkable executive ability, and 
given her an intellectual clear-sightedness 
of a very high order. ‘Thus it is Gertrude 
alone who originates the improved system 
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of education which is afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Bonnal School. Further- 
more, after adopting her principles, the or- 

anizers of the new school declare that the 
co-operation of her mother’s heart is essen- 
tial to secure its success, notwithstanding 
that the schoolmaster will bring a father’s 
heart into his new vocation. We also find 
a striking tribute to the sound judgment of 
enlightened womanhood, in the provision 
made by Arner, that the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the value of the in- 
novatious in Bonnal shall include women 
of various classes, ‘who shall view the mat- 
ter with their woman's eyes, and be sure 
that there is nothing visionary in the back- 
ground. _ 

Miss Channing has rendered a service to 
education and to educators in putting this 
valuable old book into compact and acces- 
sible shape. A. S. B. 


- or _ 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL A LEAVEN. 


STRAWBERRY Pornt, IA., ) 
APRIL 15, 1885. ) 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Over two years since, Mrs. Folsom lec- 
tured at this place. ‘The idea of woman 
suffrage had very few advocates here at 
that time, and her lecture was thinly at- 
tended. Ihave to confess that | made no 
great effort to attend, although I cannot 
remember the time that [ did not think it 
right for women to vote. My husband, 
however, attended the lecture, and signed 
for the JOURNAL. It was a happy sur- 
prise tome. It was the only paper of the 
kind taken here, ind it has been doing its 
work as a leaven. I have not only read it 
with much interest, but passed it around. 

Last Monday evening we held our first 
suffrage meeting, at the M. E. Church. It 
has been voted a success. At home and 
abroad women are talking it; in the stores 
and on the street corners men are discuss- 
ing it. All this commotion has been 
brought about by the quiet working of your 
paper. I enclose an account of the meet- 
ing, written by our pastor. 

Now that we have a suffrage society of 
fifteen members, [ hope to send a few new 
subscribers. I have just been reading in 
the JOURNAL extracts from the Congrega- 
tionalist against woman suffrage. Ah, how 
thin! Why wiil not the editor read the 
news from Washington and Wyoming, and 
save his ink and paper? They had better 
use their time and space in writing down 
some existing evil. LINA G. PHELPS. 


- oe 

MISS WILLARD ON SUFFRAGE. 

Frances E. Willard, in the N. Y. Inde- 

pendent, discusses the **Signs of the Times.” 

After speaking at some length of the 

brightening prospects of the temperance 
reform, she adds :— 


‘*But the signs of the times point beyond 
all this, and the old Liberty Bell will not 
cease to utter its sibylline prophecy until 
woman, the lost star in the solar system of 
government, shall be restored to her true 
orbit. Verily the tokens are numerous 
that the sceptre hath departed from Judah! 
Never was the failure more conspicuous of 
man’s attempt to play the part of mother as 
well as father to a half-orphaned world. 
The ridiculous and childish spectacle at 
the State capital of Illinois, in the months 
past, where a hundred thousand dollars of 
the people’s money has been expended in 
the art of doing nothing; the impotence of 
municipal government in all our cities ; the 
outrage of the recent Presidential cam- 
paign, with the slander and virulence that 
have followed it; the venality in public 
office, and general contempt into which 
professional politicians have fallen,—are 
the portents which accompany the close of 
this one-sided epoch, whose final hour is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. The 
dawn of this new century will witness the 
enthronement of the mother-heart in places 
of power; the law of ‘two heads in coun- 
sel’ as well as ‘two beside the hearth.’ I 
believe nothing more profoundly than that 
the greatest curse under which Human- 
ity groans to-day is the loss of half its wis- 
dom, more than half its purity, and near- 
ly all its gentleness, from courts of jus- 
tice and halls of legislation. The true 
home is but «a miniature of the ideal state. 
Ring on, old Independence Bell! ‘Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” In the strife 
and turmoil that must precede the Golden 
Age of Reason, Liberty, and Worship, now 
dawning on our Nation, let not a harsh or 
inconsiderate utterance be provoked from 
the lips of the women who toil for the su- 
preme ends which the signs of these pres- 
ent times involve. It is their part to en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers ; to face un- 
moved the galling cross-fire of sharp criti- 
cism; to be unblinded by the heavy cloud 
of battle and undeafened by its thunders. 
They must emulate the example of Eng- 
land’ s Queen in a crisis of her career. As 
is well-known, the fact that she might one 
day be called to the British throne was 
carefully concealed from the young Prin- 
cess Victoria. Meanwhile, she was most 
sedulously trained and taught in all that 
pertains to benignant ¢ ‘hristian character. 
At last the dangerous illness of her uncle, 
William IV.. the reigning monarch, ren- 
dered it important that she should be in- 
fornfed of her probable relation to the most 
glorious throne on earth. Her faithful 
governess was chosen to break the won- 
derful tidings that soon this girl of seven- 
teen years would be Queen of the English 
nation. History tells us that upon “this 


stupendous declaration, she manifested no | 


symptom of delight or exultation. She 
only clasped her hands, lifted her e yes to 
heaven and, said, with tears: ‘God help me 
to be good! For the women of America, 
this Christian nation is preparing a choicer 
crown than that in which glitters the Kohi- 
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noor, chief jewel of England's diadem. 
Before twenty years are past, we shall be 
sovereign citizens. Oh, may the inmost 
voice of our souls be that of the gracious 
Christian queen whom the whole world 
honors and believes in: ‘God help me wo be 
good 

*“[ humbly predict that, in this spirit, we 
shall receive the tidings that by the en- 
lightened manhood of the Republie, we 
have been made sovereign citizens.” 

“ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





‘The Princess of Wales would beat her 
husband in a canvass for ruler of Ireland 
by a large majority.—Boston Evening Rec- 
ord. 

Gibraltar is thus mentioned in all Span- 
ish official documents: “Our most loyal 
and noble city of Gibraltar, in the Campo 
of Gibraltar, the city of Gibraltar being in 
the temporary occupation of the British.” 

Now that “Charles Egbert Craddock” i 
found to be a modest little woman, none 
the less feminine because her talent had 
previously been recognized as manly, 
would a ballot from her hands be more 
dangerous to the State to-day than if her 
nom-de-plume held good for election-day ?— 
Unity. 

Falsehoods about woman suffrage float- 
ed thick and fast over Dakota after the 
franchise bill passed the House and while 
it was awaiting acion in the council. 
Most of the stories were about Washing- 
ton Territory. But the zeal of the falsifi- 


ers defeated their purpose, for there were 
amusing contradictions in their reports. 


One said that the ‘women don’t want the 
ballot, and can’t be induced to leave their 
homes to vote.” Another reported that 
they ‘all vote at every opportunity, and 
loaf around the polls.’ One said, “the 
result is the degrading of women and an 
increase of vice;”” another, the “fanatical 
creatures are forcing their moral ideas on 
every community.” One said, **the wom- 
en have voted for the whiskey men in all 
the town elections; another, ‘they are 
everywhere run by temperance cranks, 
and interfering with a man’s personal lib- 
erty to eat and drink what he chooses.” 
Seusible people concluded that the truth 
was to be found in the mean between the 
contradictory extremes.— New Northwest. 


— died —_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Heaven is the richer and earth the poor- 
er by one rare spirit which has lately left 
us. ZOE WILBOUR, youngest child of 
Charles E. and Charlotte B. Wilbour, for- 
merly of New York, passed from *‘this dim 
twilight to the serene day of life immor- 
tal,” at Mobile, Ala., on the 4th day 
April. Slowly she faded from the tender 
arms of those who would fain have taken 
her place, and thoughtful, unmurmuring, 
gentle to the last, she gladly entered into 
her rest. 

‘lv the world at large, this is but a pass- 
ing event. ‘lo those who knew and loved 
her,—and to know was to love,—the sun 
shines less brightly, and the birds sing 
more sadly, than before. Zoe was endowed 
with wonderful beauty and symmetry of 
mind and person. Cultivated by study, 
travel, and the companionship of superior 
persons. one might have expected to find 
in her the brilliance of some hot-house 
blossom. In addition, her friends recog- 
nized the native loveliness of a wild-flow- 
er, fragrant, pure, and altogether simple 
and sweet. <A sincere, trusting nature, 
shedding, the perfume of a love tender and 
true without stint or fickleness, her memo- 
ry is sacred to those who knew her. The 
great heart of the girl of twenty shed its 
warmth over all who were worthy. ‘To 
the poor, the humble, and the afilicted, she 
was always like sunshine in a shady place. 

At the age of seventeen, Zoe won two 
prizes at her school-examination at Paris, 
one being for French literature, despite 
the fact that French was the native lan- 
guage of all her competitors. About the 
same time she busied herself with some 
literary work, a little of which appeared 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of which her 
mother was always a friend. 

Such an embodiment of noble and sweet 
womanhood cannot die. She is only trans- 
planted to bloom in gardens of eternal ver- 
dure. 


“Thou wilt never grow old, 
Nor weary nor sad in the home of thy birth; 

My beautiful lily, thy leaves will uofold 
In a clime that is brighter and purer than earth. 
Ob, lovely and fair! 1 rejoice thou art there, 

In that kingdom of light with its cities of gold, 
Where the air thrills with angel-hosannas, and 

where 
Thou wilt never grow old, sweet,— 
Never grow old!’ 


New York, April, 1885. M. H. 
—_ “eo 


EDUCATED AND EXPERIENCED.—Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a thorough 
knowledge of pharmacy, and many years’ practi- 
cal experience in the business. 
with the greatest skill and care, under the direc. 
tions of the men who originated it. Hence 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla may be depended upon as a 
thoroughly pure, honest, and reliable medicine. 


It is prepared | 





| them 


THE PARSEE WOMEN. 


In his “History of the Parsis, their 
Manners, Customs, Religion, and Present 


Position,” Mr. Karaka describes in detail 
the habits, manners, and customs of the 
Parsis. ‘They are temperate in their hab- 
its, and “do not smoke either tobacco or 
opium, their religious instinet forbidding 
to bring fire, which is pure. into 
contact with anything which is deemed im- 
pure.” Of the women he writes :— 

‘The Parsi women occupy in their socie- 
ty a much more honorabie and indepen- 
dent position than either their Hindu or 
Mohammedan sisters. According to Dr. 
Haug, « high authority on Zvroastrian 
Scriptures, ‘the position of a female was, 
in ancient times, much higher than it is 
nowadays. ‘They are always mentioned as a 
necessary part of the religious community. 
They have the same religious rights as 
menu; the spirits of deceased women are in- 
voked as well as those of men.’ ” 

Until recent years, the prejudices com- 
mon to Hindu and Mohammedan 
against women appearing in public pre- 
vailed. But those prejudices have almost 
entirely given way ; and Parsi ladies **free- 
ly accompany their husbands and other 
male relatives, and walk and drive with 
them without exciting any objection or re- 
mark.’ The interest of these facets is en- 
hanced when we remember that the Parsis 
are the sole relies of the once mighty Per- 
sian Empire founded by Cyrus, whose 
women were brave as well as fair, and 
famed alike for freedom and for modesty. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 

seEsT Remedics 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla ienien. ani in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETARLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil'a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex 
Sarsaparilla, * 
rilla I ever - 


soviety 





Combines the 


x-aldermé ~ of thi this city says of Hood's 
tis the strongest Sarsapa- 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
‘averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


om Hoop’s Tooru-PowpEr. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full collegefcourse for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-iwo teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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DLEWO CHES. oa 
instructions for C tay pate HWORK, 
KEN iS b, N and LUS 3 


NG, Ac., and directions for 
Gecanoa Pr "lush, Felt, "be. » 40 th will not rub, 
how to make Powde rs, Paints, &c, Shows 
the designs of 17423 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOG RAMS, Acruasers, Flow- 
ers, OvTLINes, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or 
PANTING, gives size and price of each, By mail 14 
gg-We will send this book and ooD 
yy ae with powder and pad tor 8Oc. 

An can do her own Stamping. We 
will se Xd the « Jatalogue and the Best Stampine Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and 8& coop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc.. for @1. Instruction Book 
FREE. T. E. PAR 


KER,  EFae ass, 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; 


by its 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long eanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in Its efficacy 
thatI w mn send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sn fferer. Give ex- 
oress & P.O. aduress. Dit. T. A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


PAT. 








FOR LUNG OIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


_ 5 Washington, cor. Redford ste 


RED CLOVER. 


Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 


Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


* 25 WINTER STREET, ROOM #;, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice foo 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


HISTORY OF CHINA. 
By Roserr K. Dovuciass. 

Until this book appeared, a thoroughly good on 
volume history of the **Watled Kingdom” for popu 
lar use was not to be had. We have here an au 
thentic, scholarly and most interesting summary of 
Chinese history from the earliest period to the pres 
enttime. l2mu, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 
Including Charles Egbert Craddock's serial story, 
“Down the Ravine,” with other serials by fanous au 
thors, and nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by celebrated artists. 
Plain cloth binding, $175; Extra binding, covers 
stamped in colors and gold, $2 25. 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 
Most acceptable hooks for Sunday school libraries. 
Second series, fully Ulustrated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the sect, $1 Sv. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By Pansy. l2mo, $1, 
Admirably suited to the needs of young folks who 
wish to read, or have read to them, the choicest of 
short tales, 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON 
Little Biographies. Third Series). By Sanam K. 
(Bouton. Price $1. $ 
This is the best of the recent books of its class, Its 
“successful men”’ are eminent Americans. A portrait 
accompanies each biography. 


INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, l2mo, #1 50, 
Has all the 
experience, 
COULDN'T BE BOUCHT. 
By Fave HUNTINGTON, 
Haus genuine excellence in mauner 
lomo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents, 


BACCALAUREATE SERMONS 
By Rev. A. P. Peanopy, D. D., 
Addresees vs livered before “~ oe ll classes of 
Harvard, and models of pulpit oratory. 
Ilino, cloth, 81 25 


charm of her earlier works, with riper 


and seutiment. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. \V.1. F. Serice. 
By Dorotny HoLtroyp, l2mo, $1 50. 

“The most successful book of the year. “The 
story throughout is one of brillianey and power,” 
“The book cannot he Ip muking a sensation.”’— Boston 


“shows how well worth while it is to 


"— Bos- 


Transeript. 
euffer in holding fast to religion and morality. 
ton Beacon. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 


or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the W orld. 
By Rose Porrer. 


A choice little volume for the vest pocket. Cloth, 25e. 
CHRISTIE’S CHRISTMAS.| 
By Pansy. 12mo, fully illuetrated, $1 50, 
Christie is a delightfully niiive and interesting char- 
acter who will be followed with deep interest. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
ICE ZONES 


By Pror. J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N. 8vo, extra cloth, 

illus., 83; with circumpolar map, 85 50, 

New edition, with the most graphic, authoritative 
and satisfactory accounts of the ** Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,”’ “The Expedition of Greeley” and “The Res 
cue of the Greeley Party,” with many choice illus. 
trations. 

A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Rev. Cuarves KR. ‘TALBor. 

An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred men’s souls. It will fire the hearts of all 
young Americans. I|!ustrated, 12mo, $125. 

HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE, 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 

“A eapital book for the young people in family cir- 
cles or Reading Unions.”” “De elightfully entertaining, 
very instructive, and charming in style, 

ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. Granam CLARK, 12mo, cloth, $U 50, 

“Freeh “A slory 
terest.” 

MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mus. 8. A. Bispee. 12mo, $1 25, 
A New England story, abounding in sprightly in- 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 
SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
By Miss Etta M. Baker. Itimo, $1 25, 
A model book for the 8. 8. Library. 
Catalogue of 2,000 choice books free. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred—Social—Patriotic. 
Song Worship. fi en ot ie ben 


sacred music, hymns and tunes of a high order, but 
bright, musical and taking for SUNDAY SCHOOL use, 
35 cts., or $5 60 per doz. 


By Emma Pitt. Its 

Fresh Flowers. charming pages filled 
with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns 
and bright Pictures render it a book of surpassing 


and original.’’ of genuine in 


beauty. For the YOUNGER SCHOLARS IN SUNDAY 
ScHoois. Price 26 cts., $2 40 per doz. 
74 of the brightest, best 


College Songs. and wittiest of songs for 


Social singing in Colleges or elsewhere. Great fay- 
orites. By H. R. Waite. Price 50 cts, 


War Songs. ({0%@5, 2 THE War. 
Be 


The best of SACRED Sonas and 
Hymns for Memorial Days, Parrroric Music and 
the ringing campaign songs that make the SociaL 
Camp Fines burn 60 brightly. Price 50 cts, 

BARNABEE’S SONGS, OR AN EVENING W ren 
BARNABEE. 21 of the best Comic Songs. $1 2 

FOREST JUBILEE BAND. 
N. B. Sargent. Very attractive. 
doz. 

MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. By Wade Whip- 
ple. Jolly Nursery Songs. Piano accompaniments. 
75 ete, 


Juvenile Cantata, by 
40 cts., $3 60 per 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS, SPECIAE OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY anv THe Coors 
or Frowers. Teaehes the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer Covors to use, 
Color Card, with 168 sample $ of_ silk 
showing colors for above book, b> en- 
sington and Lustre Painting, ai a + — 
Guipe and instructor, 25 
Stitch Patterns for Canvas and pd ‘Em- 
broidery. -—" elve Alphabets and over 100 other 


pe atterns, 25¢ 

CRAZ PATCH WORs, 125 new Stitch 
. NEW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING: i eas tions for Mit- 
tens, Edgings, &c., 15 cts. 12 NEW CANVAS 
TIDY PATTERNS, 25c. How to Crochet, 
complete instructions and choice = 15 cts. 
ork, Ele gant de are and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK of 175: DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, lee. BOOK of 
instructions for doing Stamping that will not 
rub, with price lists of Stamps utfits, Einbroid- 
ery Materials, &c., FR Aha OFFER: All 
above, oy wl "$2. a7 for $1. 10. Get four sets Po 

$3.00, aud sell three and get your own free. 
aT E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 





(evo work 





cither sex, to more money right away than anything | 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonce address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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A ROMANCE. 


By Barrett Wendell. Ll vol. I6mo. $1, 


An admirable and poetic romance of 
Rome of forty years ago, the mysterious 
Gregory 
full of rich remnisven- 
the 


and semi-feudal Rome of Pope 
and his Cardinals, 
the 
Barberini, 


ces of ancient families, 


papal 
Colonna, and others. 


*There is a rare delicacy in the telling of 


the story. The character of the 


book is sweet and upright, and loyal, and 
it cannot logically create other than honor- 
able and gentle thoughts.” 


Boston. 


—The Beacon, 


“Full of intense power and ability.”"— 


Boston Journal. 


**This is a romance steeped in gloom and 
mystery. With the best of inten- 
tious Boston Common and the Pincian Hill 


will not dovetail.” —New York Ties. 


“A distinguished critic who has read 
this novel with very unusual attention re- 
marks that the purity of its English is a 
and that 


the interest of the story holds the reader 


feature of exceptional excellence. 


from the first page to the last.”’—Boston 


Traveller’ 


“The book thus takes you to Rome: to 
the Rome of priest and cardinal; to the 
Rome of palace and gallery; to the Rome 
of historic association and saintly tradi- 
tion; and fills the senses with perceptions 
of color, prayer, and expiation. It is a 
rich canvas, like the 'Titian’s Magdalene 
which figures in it; there is a remote odor 
of incense about it; forms unseen but 
readily imagined hover over the little 
group on whom the interest centres; and 
yet it isa New England impulse which ac- 
counts for the story, and the mind is now 
and then carried back for a moment by an 
abrupt and swift stroke to Massachusetts, 
Mount Auburn, and the Franklin Mills.”— 
Literary World. 


JAMES R. oscooD & Co., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New Y ork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
aod Eleventhst., Washington, I). C. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 





The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
pletely Refuted. 


Com- 





Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. 


“The book is highly interesting.””— 
Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.’’— Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The moet interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.’’— Mrs. Livermore. 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.”’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found bard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”— Zion's Herald. 


“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 


Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.”’—.Vew 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. Itlis 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 


Woman’s Journal’ Office. wl 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR F AMOU 5 a OMEN: A Hi« 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds. 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. 747 pages. 82 Fine E ~~ 4 ady Agents easily 
earn 850 to ®100a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc., 0 A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., I rd, Comm 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND FESTIVAL. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion will be held in Boston, beginning on 
Monday evening, May 25th, in Tremont 
Temple. it will continue in the Meionaon 
the next day, Tuesday, at 10 A. M., at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
and Rev. W. H. Rider, of Gloucester, are 
among those already engaged to speak. A 
further announcement of other speakers 
will be made hereafter. ‘Tuesday morning 
will be devoted to reports from auxiliary 
State Societies. 

rE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

The New England an@ Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
a Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel 
and Meionaon, Tremont ‘Temple, Wednes- 
day evening, May from 5to 10 P.M. 
There will be a social reunion in the chapel 
from 5 to 6 P. M., followed by a supper in 
the Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 
to 7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be 
speeches of five minutes each in response 
to toasts, also vocal and instrumental mu- 
Tickets, including reserved seats at 


FESTIVAL. 


= 
27, 


Sic. 
the supper-table (limited to 500), one dol- 
lar, for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Gallery tickets, twenty-five 
cents. All seats reserved. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. J. W. Smiru, Chairman. 
: — a 
IMPORTANT MEETING---RHODE ISLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The closing meeting for the season of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Providence at Blackstone 
Hall, on Thursday, May 14. ‘There will 
be two sessions, afternoon and evening. 
Speakers from abroad will be Henry B. 
Blackwell and Rev. Annie H. Shaw, with 
several Rhode Island speakers to be an- 
nounced hereafter. 

In view of the passage through the Leg- 
islature of « Woman Suffrage Amendment 
to the State Constitution by a large ma_ 
jority vote, there should be a large at- 
tendance at this meeting of all persons in- 
terested in prosecuting the work necessa- 
ry for the final suecess of this measure 
thus auspiciously commended to the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, 
President R. 1. W. S. A. 
andi 


THE LEGACY OF ELIZA F, EDDY. 


Most readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
remember that Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy, who 
died in this city December 29, 1881, made 
Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone her re- 
siduary legatees, with the request that they 
should use the funds left them to further 
the woman’s rights cause. This part of 
the will was at once contested by a son-in- 
law of Mrs. Eddy. 

In the case of the will of Francis Jack- 
son, the father of Mrs. Eddy, who had 
left « legacy to Wendell Phillips, Luey 
Stone, and Susan B. Anthony for the same 
purpose and on the same conditions, in 
1861 (twenty vears before), the Court de- 
cided that woman’s rights was *‘not a legal 
charity,” and Mr. Jackson’s gift was ‘null 
and void.” It wasin the hope of a similar 
decision that the will of Mrs. Eddy was 
contested. 

When this suit was entered, the daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Eddy, her only surviving chil- 
dren, in a letter to the executor of the es- 
tate, Hon. C. R. Ransom, said: 

‘*‘We hereby consent and agree that, in 
case this suit now pending in the court 
shall be decided against the claims of Lucy 
Stone and Susan B. Anthony. we will give 
to them the net amount of any sum that 
as heirs may be awarded to us, in accord- 
ance with our mother’s will.” 

Thus the daughters put themselves in 
line with the purpose of their mother and 
of their grandfather, Francis Jackson. 
The case was once withdrawn, when Mr. 
Ransom the executor, and Wendell Phil- 
lips who drew the will, laid all the evi- 
dence and all the facts before the oppos- 
ing counsel, and they saw that they had 
no ground. ‘*Unsound mind” had been 
charged against Mrs. Eddy, and also ‘tun- 
due influence.” But there was abundant 
proof that neither of these existed. Mrs. 
Eddy had said: ‘The woman's rights 
cause is my cause,” and she gave explicit 
directions to Mr. Phillips in regard to each 
bequest. When all the facts were stated to 
the opposing counsel, they said that they 
had no case on the grounds urged. But 
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there was hope that as woman's rights had 
once been decided to be not a legal charity, 
a similar result might be reached again. 
So the case was prosecuted from court to 
court, until now, before the full bench, 
with Benjamin F. Butler and Frank L. 
Washburn for our counsel, the following 
decision has been reached : 

‘Bill dismissed with costs. No trust was 
imposed upon the property bequeathed to 
Mrs. Stone and Miss Anthony. ‘They re- 
ceive the same absolutely, and may use it 
us they may any other property lawfully 
theirs, according to their own judgment 
and conscience.” 

This decision shows how the times have 
changed since a similar bequest of Francis 
Jackson made to the same parties had an 
exactly opposite verdict. 

The following is the form of Mrs. Ed- 
dy’s bequest, which, after three years and 
a quarter, is accepted as valid: 

‘*Whatis left after paying the above leg- 
acies [ direct shall be divided into two 
equal portions ; one of said portions I leave 
to Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
in the State of New York, as her absolute 
property. aid the other portion I leave to 
Lucy Stone, wife of H. B. Blackwell, as 
her own absolute and separate property, 
free from any control of him. 

*T request said Susan and Lucy to use 
said fund thus given to further what is 
called the Woman's Rights cause. 

‘But neither of them is under any legal 
responsibility to any one or any court to 
do so.” 

The sum Jeft is $48,250. It is partly in 
real estate, which can be converted for use. 

If now the friends of woman suffrage 
who have contributed to the expense of 
forwarding this most just of all causes, 
will continue their contributions all the 
same, only with larger hope of result, the 
work can go on as never before, and the 
victory be sooner reached for the co-opera- 
tion we may make with this generous be- 
quest of Mrs. Eddy. It has been carefully 
watched over by Mr. Ransom, to whose 
fidelity we are all much indebted. 
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FOREIGNERS AND WOMEN. 


The committee on Election Laws of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported a 
bill to make it easier and cheaper for for- 
eign-born men to secure naturalization 
papers and the right to vote. By this bill 
it is provided that district, police, and mu- 


nicipal courts shall have jurisdiction of 
naturalization. 
The Boston Herald says: “This may 


seem to be a cheapening of the privilege, 
yet the committee is convinced that the 
change will be for the publie good.” 
Now, if the claim of Massachusetts wom- 
en for municipal suffrage can be as kindly 
dealt with as this bill and the Herald deal 
with foreign-born men, it will be grateful- 
ly appreciated by women, and be as sure 


to prove for the public good. L. 8. 
- “oe aad 
TWO WEEKS IN THE SOUTH---THE NATURAL 


BRIDGE. 


Long before day-break on my third day 
from Boston I was roused from a sound 
sleep in Luray, by an announcement that 
the Southward-bound train would arrive 
in half anhour. I threw open my shutters 
and looked out upon a grand mountain-girt 
landscape irradiated by the waning moon. 
At8 A.M. I left the cars and took a ** *bus” 
for the Natural Bridge, three miles back 
among the hills. The approach is fitting- 
ly made by an extremely ‘natural’ road, 
in which rocks, gullies, and red clay are 
combined in very inartistic fashion. Ata 
a sudden turn we look down upon the 
James River below us, skirted by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad, and learn that 
we are 195 miles southwest of Richmond. 
The hotel consists of several large two- 
story buildings, with piazzas and plank- 
walks, situated half way up the hill and 
near the Bridge. The road by which we 
‘ame continues to ascend past the house 
of Judge Parsons, the owner of the prop- 
erty, which includes within it the ancient 
homestead of Thos. Jefferson. It crosses 
the Bridge about a hundred yards above 
the hotel. Many go over the Bridge with- 
out being aware that they are suspended 
in the air, as the cliffs on each side are 
crowned with evergreen pines, cedars, and 
hemlocks. 

We were welcomed by our landlord, and 
soon found ourselves seated at a comfort- 
able breakfast, after which we descended 
the slope to the bed of a mountain stream. 
Following up the ravine for a short dis- 
tance, the vast rocky arch rises before us 
beautiful and majestic in its symmetric 
outlines. The sheer perpendicular rock 
has been eaten away by the action of 
water. Above the Bridge the cliffs form a 
sharp angle, but continue to hem in the 
torrent. We ascended its course for more 
than a mile through a narrow valley shaded 
by immense hemlock trees, amid forest- 
covered precipices, till we reached a beauti- 
ful fall, above which the stream flows 
through unobstructed meadows. Here 
climbing the lofty hill, I returned over an 
undulating table-land, on whose summit is 
an observatory which commands a wonder- 
ful panorama of mountains and valleys ex- 


| tending beyond the far-famed ‘Peaks of 








‘ship in ‘*woman’ 


Otter” —a scene never to be forgotten. In 
the afternoon [| resumed by rail my south- 
westerly course, soon crossing the Virginia 
line into Tennessee. At midnight I stopped 
at Morristown, and after a sound sleep and 
breakfast took a branch railway due east 
into North Carolina, up the valley of the 
French Broad River. Words cannot 
scribe the sublime wildness of the scenery, 
where, for miles, the rushing torrent leaves 


de- 


no room even for a road, asit breaks its 
way through the Alleghenies. At’ P.M. 


we reached Asheville, Buncombe Co., N. 
C., until recently the most inaccessible 
town in the State, now approached by rail- 
road either from east or west. This pic- 
turesque place in the heart of the moun- 
tains is itself nearly 2,500 feet above the 


sea-level, and is fast becoming a health- | 


resort 
Northerners in winter. It was here that 
Elizabeth Blackwell, forty years ago, earn- 
ed as a music-teacher in Dr. Dickson's Ac- 
ademy the means of prosecuting her medi- 
cal studies and of winning the first diploma 
ever granted to a woman. 

On my fifth day from Boston L visited 
the Warm Springs of North Carolina, a 
celebrated summer resort lately destroyed 
by fire, and then resumed my journey. 
Reaching Knoxville that night, I called at 
the office of the Chronicle (formerly the 
Whig), the Republican paper of East 'Ten- 
nessee. and was hospitably welcomed by 
Congressman Houck, its editor, the sueces- 
sor of the celebrated Parson Brownlow. I 
atterwards entered a church where 
vices were being conducted by a noted re- 
vivalist named Jones, and witnessed **pray- 
ing for the mourners”—a strange and im- 
pressive scene. Early next morning | 
again boarded the cars and soon found my- 
self in northwestern Georgia, in a sunny, 
cheerful country on the southerly slopes of 
the Allegheny Mountains, as they gradual- 
ly decline towards the low country border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. Here the peach- 
trees were in full blossom and the forest 
trees inleaf. Crossing soon into Alabama, 
I was struck by evidences of enterprise and 
improvement, as shown by mines and fac- 
tories and growing towns. At sunset we 
reached Montgomery, once the seat of the 
Confederacy, and soon afterwards passed 
into the pine forests, which enveloped us 
until at midnight we reached Mobile. 


H. B. B. 
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A RESEMBLANCE DIFFICULT TO PERCEIVE. 


ser- 





A. S. B.’s admirabie replies to Dr. Dex- 
ter in the Congregationalist, leave little to 
be desired; but it does not seem as if quite 
enough notice had been taken of the deli- 
cious confusion of his ideas as to the con- 
ditions of minority and womanhood.  Itis 
not often that a writer exhibits such a lack 
of perception and such failure of the rea- 
soning powers as he shows when he asserts 
that, as there are always minors in the 
State, it is just the same thing to deprive 
individuals of the franchise while they are 
minors, as to deprive other individuals of 
the franchise while they are women—that 
is, for life. 

I can assure Dr. Dexter that to one wom- 
an, at least, who has long since emerged 
from minority, the difference between her 
lot aud that of her minor male child is very 
evident indeed. According to this gentle- 
man, one minor takes the place of another, 
and consequently, if not to vote be a hard- 

s” case, it must be also in 
‘the minor’s.”” Lam obliged to quote, as 
Ido not think I could find any words to 
express such bewilderment of mind, except. 
those furnished by the Congregationalist : 

“The condition of minority is as perma- 
nent among us as the condition of woman- 
hood, and if not to vote be a hardship in 
the latter case, it must be also in the for- 
mer. 

I repeat the quotation to show that I 
have not strained the sense in my adapta- 
tion of it to the requirements of my sen- 
tence, and I think it should be repeated till 
everybody remembers it. Suppose for an 
instant that a woman had said such a thing, 
betraying such inability to see the differ- 
ence between a temporary condition of 
action like minority, and the nature and 
rights of single individuals, what unfavor- 
able conclusions would have been drawn 
about the feminine mind! Fortunately, it 
is a male and not a female remonstrant 
who has given utterance to this specimen 
of what his intellect can do in the way of 
perceiving ideas, classifying them, and 
reasoning from them. 

For myself, I have hitherto supposed 
that I knew the difference between being 
an individual, and being simply in a certain 
condition of life. But [am growing con- 
fused in my endeavor to put my mind into 
a state to imagine by what possible pro- 
cess of thought Dr. Dexter got at his ar- 
gument. ! have always held also that wom- 
en were unlike men, but it is new to me 
to learn that the unlikeness is so great that 
it affects the State in the same way for one 
of them never to vote, that it does for a 
freckled-faced boy to wait till he is grown 
up before he exercises the franchise, and 
lets some small male baby take his place 
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in the body of minors. It is all very well 
for a minor to wait unrepresented a little 
while; but what about the poor minor who 
only turns into a moth of a woman when 
she ceases to be a minor, and does not need 
that any new little grub shall step into a 
vacancy among the caterpillars, because 
her “permanency” will do just as well as 
another's ? 

In the dejected state which Dr. 
Dexter's article has thrown me, I find great 


into 


comfort in learning that women are so per- 
There has been so much discus- 
sion lately whether women this thing 
or whether they are that thing. that it has 
seemed as if nobody would ever find out 
clearly that they are anything, and I grasp 
with relief at the knowledge that they are 
“permanent.” Permanence is a 
quality,—except in eggs and a few kindred 


manent. 
are 


good 


Now, granting the perma- 
If 


substances. 
nence of women, let us proceed. mi- 
nority equals a woman, then a 
equals—no,—if womanhood equals a mi- 
nor, 4 minor equals,—no,—if a condition 
equals an individual,—— 

Enough of nonsense. That cannot be 
surpassed which has been otlered to the 
world in innocent earnest. I cannot clar- 
ify Dr. Dexter's remarks. Whoever finds 
them obscure must apply for explanation 
to the reverend gentleman himself. 

One thing, we rejoice to feel, has been 
accomplished for us by our antagonists. 
In future women may put forth their at- 
tempts at argument with a serene confi- 
dence that they cannot be more illogical 
and more unable to grasp ideas than some 
man has at some time been. L. B.C. W. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN HIGHLANDVILLE. 


Mrs. E. J. Kingsbury invited Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond to 
Highlandville, a part of the town of Need- 
ham, on the 21st inst. She attended to the 
posting of bills, circulation of fliers, pay- 
ment of bills, and entertainment of speak- 
The absence of the usual collection 
was a relief tous. Mrs. M. J. Mills, pres- 
ident of the Needham Club, presided. She 
walked over with a company of ladies and 
gentlemen who attended our meeting there 
December 4. 

Our meetings everywhere remind me of 
the revival meetings of our younger years. 
This one was very satisfactory. 

C. 8. Ps 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT COCHITUATE. 


ers. 





The new moon has come to light us for 
the two weeks’ meetings arranged. The 


clerk of the weather keeps back the storms, 


and even consents to sacrifice the fame of 
April for the good of the cause. Only 
two storms have we met since last August. 

Over one hundred persons were present 
in the pretty little M. E. Church. The 
We went to 
Cochituate knowing no one as suffragists, 
but we found them there. I recalled the 
big treestory: *‘A score of axemen set out 
to cut down a monstrous tree. ‘They la- 
bored for days cutting away on one side 
of it, but the tree would not fall. They 
grew tired at last, and set out for the other 
side. ‘They walked and walked and walked 
until they reached their destination. Be- 
hold, to their surprise, a score of men had 
been cutting away there for many weeks!” 
So with woman suffrage. In eastern Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists have worked for 
years cutting away at the old tree of prej- 
udice, little knowing what was being done 
in the western part; setting out, they find, 
at every milestone, hewers hacking away 
at this same old tree. . 

“Why, ves,” a gentleman said, ‘I have 
believed in this ever since [ cast my first 
ballot... Then came men and women and 
young women to give their names. Most 
of them wanted especially ‘‘temperance 
suffrage.” Although there is a superabun- 
dance of good water and a *no-license 
law’ there, they still have some “back 
doors.”’ I had been there but fifteen min- 
utes when I saw men, eleven in a string. 
innocently enter a “back door” for some- 
thing else besides the pure Cochituate. 
Men have done well to shut the front doors ; 
women are needed to watch the back 
ones. 

Rey. W. A. Nottage presided. A good 
delegation from the Natick League was 
present. Mrs. Anna Bent, wife of J. Al- 
vin Bent, entertained us at her beautiful 
home, full of interests inside and out. Mrs. 
Bent has much of the energy of Cochitu- 
ate. She is a recognized leader. P. 


- +o. . 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WAYLAND. 


April 23, Mrs. Bent took us over to Way- 
land. Itisaninlandtown. Women voted 
here once on the school question, but there 
was an issue. They wanted the school 
committee changed, and did it. Now they 
are satisfied, and there is nothing more to 
do. Whenever there is occasion to use the 
ballot again, they are ready. 

The meeting was in the Town Hall. 
James S. Draper presided. He said, **Do 
not expect more than fifty.” We had one 
hundred and over. Miss E. M. Gerry, 


woman | 











jected to. 





daughter of Hon. B. 'T. Gerry, of Sudbury, 
and Mr. E. F. DeNormandie came over to 
help us. They entertained our meeting 
with piano solos and duetts. 
tertained in one of the most beautiful 
homes of Wayland by Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Bramen. They live in the old Fisher» 
place, the home of the father of Mrs, |, 
Maria Child. 
changed. The ancient brass knocker jg 
still there. The burial-ground where 
David Lee and LL. Maria Child are buried 


is close by. 


We were en, 


Her own home is near byt 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN HOPKINTON, 


Mrs. Wilber Claflin, of 
leading woman, recognized by all, and an 
avowed woman suftragist, was absent jn 
New York April 24. We were told that 
she could fill our house easily, but that 
without her they could tell what 
would be our success. The lower Town 
Hall of Hopkinton had but forty people in 
it. Although not the smallest in number, 
it was the most unsatisfactory meeting we 
have had; yet we have the names of la. 
dies who say, “*We endorse every word 
you have said this evening.“ They re. 
gretted that the subject could not have had 
a fair hearing. ‘That all it needs,” 
they said, **to have it supported by our 
people.” ‘They will co-operate with us in 
a future meeting. r. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WILLOUGHBY. 


Hopkinton, a 


hot 


Is 
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Editors’ Woman's Journal: 

On Saturday afternoon, March 20, a few 
of the ladies of Willoughby, O., met at 
the residence of Miss H. EK. Humphrey, in 
response to a general invitation extended 
through the columns of the /ndependent, 
and organized a society to be known as the 
“Equal Rights Association of Willough- 
by,” elected officers, and adopted « consti- 
tution. ‘The oflicers are: 

President—Mrs. Martha Elwell. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Hepzibah Wilson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Eunice Powell. 

Secretary—Helen E. Humphrey. 

Trustees — Mrs. Sarah Storm, Mrs. Arnold, 
Miss Calista Spencer. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
house of the secretary, Saturday, May 2, 
at 3 P. M. 

HELEN E. HumMpurey, Secretary. 
*7o7f - 


YORK WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Albany women having made a begin- 
ning, the undersigned strongly advises 
every qualitied New York woman to offer 
herself for registry and voting at the elee- 
tions yet to be held this spring and sum- 
mer in different parts of this State, and to 
offer to take the oath if her voting is ob- 
It is desirable that this be done 
by as many women as possible every- 
where. They may not get their votes in; 
but to offer them will help to enlighten the 
public regarding the law, and will greatly 
increase the chance of having their votes 
received at the important State election 
next fall, when a governor and full set of 
State officers and an entire Legislature are 
to be chosen. It will pave the way for 
women's voting at the election of a Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1887, if one is 
then held. ‘The writer will furnish all 
necessary information and directions on 
application. 


TO NEW 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DAKOTA. 


A letter from Major J. A. Pickler, of 
Faulkton, Dakota, gives interesting partic- 
ulars of the recent action in that Territo- 
ry. We make the following extracts: 

** My Dear Sir—I thank you for the kind 
words expressed by the suffragists of New 
England, and for the interest manifested 
inthe cause in this ‘Territory. It cannot 
be other than a source of gratification to 
myself to know that such a deep interest 
was felt in the fate of the bill by men and 
women of the entire country whose respect 
is an honor. 

*T fully concur with you in its not being 
advisable to submit the question, without 
previous trial, to a vote. I noticed that the 
members of the council favoring that 
amendment were generally (not all) op- 
posedto the bill. It originated in the t/oun- 
cil Committee on Elections, to whom the 
bill was referred against the objections of 
its friends, the chairman of that committee 
insi-ting it should come to his committee, 
although he was opposed to the bill. ‘This 
committee reported it to the Council, with 
the amendment to submit to vote of people, 
which was adopted by the Council. When, 
however, it was reported back to the 
House, with the Council Amendment, the 
House very emphatically refused to con- 
cur in the amendment, claiming that the 
Council wished to evade the responsibility 
of a square vote upon the bill. 

‘This action, which I had anticipated 
from the time the amendment was offered, 
of course gave rise to a Conference Com- 
mittee of the two Houses. We secured a 
committee that were five to one in favor of 
the Council receding from its amendment, 
which it did. 

‘fT am a Republican, and was three and 4 
half years in the Union Army. I desire to 
say that every old soldier in the House voted 
for the suffrage bill. 

“Our constitution is not yet adopted. We 
are governed by the Organic Act of Con- 
gress for the government of ‘Territories, 
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and our Legislatare frames laws not in 
conflict and under the powers of this act. 
“The people of this Territory (who are 
trampled upon by the GeneralGovernment, 
and treated more like slaves than freemen 


vided. 
recent session provided for the holding of 
a Constitutional Convention in September 
next, to frame « constitution for the south- 
ern half of the Territory, preparatory to 
admitted into the Union. Of 
course Congress did not authorize this ac- 
tion, vet it is hoped it may hasten division 
and admission. 

This Convention is held in Sioux Falls in 
September, and the people vote upon the 
constitution in November. I shall be glad 
to hear any suggestions you may have to 
offer that will tend to further the cause. 


its being 


To this end the Legislature at its | a 
rs | the parlors of the Woman's Club, at SO Wil- 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


On Friday afternoon of last week, I at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the Brook- 


’ wnt ) | lyn Woman Suffrage Society. 
are very anxious to have the Territory di- | 


[here is a favorable sentiment here, where | 


we have an intelligent people, both men 
ind women, and where the saloon element 
does not yet have much control. Inipar- 
tial woman suffrage could be as readily 
earried here as anywhere in the country. 
Again assuring you that L appreciate your 
kind words, and hoping to again hear from 
you, fam, Yours respectfully, 
J. A. PICKLER.” 


Major Pickler adds :— 

“I became convinced during my college 
days, that the ballot for woman was sim- 
ple justice. That conviction has grown 
stronger as the years have gone by. As 
a member of the lowa Legislature in 1S82, 
I voted for the joint resolution providing 
for submitting to a vote of the people a 
constitutional amendment granting women 
the right of suffrage. 

“LT introduced the bill in the Dakota 
Legislature, without consultation with suf- 
fragists anywhere, and without knowledge 
as to the sentiment of the Legislature upon 
the question. It very soon, however, be- 
came the topic most discussed, and senti- 
ment rapidly developed in its favor, not 
only in the Legislature, but throughout 
the ‘Territory, as was evidenced by peti- 
tions and the largely prevailing tone of 
the press. Becoming encouraged, | worked 
persistently and perseveringly in its be- 
half, and was gratified to see the bill, not 
without considerable opposition, step by 
step pass both Houses. 

“My disappointment and regret. how- 
ever, are not easily described, when (as | 
tirmly believe) the most important bi 1 of 
the session was consigned to the tomb by 
the veto of a Governor who had only been 


It was held, as are all their re-unions, in 


‘The president. Mrs. Mari- 


The seC- 


loughby Street. 
ana Chapman. was in the chair. 
retary. Mrs. E. P. Heaton, read the report 
of work for the mouth, which included the 
sending of a letter of thanks to each mem- 
ber of Assembly who voted for the bill. 


Miss 8S. D. White gave an account of the | 
! efforts of the Society to influence legisla- 


tion in the Assembly, and of the visit of a 
delegation of ladies to the Capitol. 
Mrs. ©. Hl. Carey reported that 
Henry Ward Beecher 
pressed his deep and unabated interest in 
He said that the defeat of 
the bill this year by +o narrow a vote was 


had recently ex- 
the movement. 


next door to a victory, and thought that 
without doubt it could be carried next ses- 
sion. 

At the request of the president I explain- 
ed the advantages of a statute over a Con- 
stitutional amendment, and an informal 
discussion followed as to the best methods 
of carrying on the agitation in the future. 
It was decided at once to begin securing 
signatures to the petitions, for use next 


winter. ‘Too much praise cannot be given 


| to the Brooklyn Society for the activity 


and energy of its members during the vear. 
The best proof of their successful agitation 
is to be found in the fact that of the twelve 
members from Brooklyn, nine voted for 
the bill. 

I have recently received an interesting let- 


| ter from M. Leon Giraud, the distinguish- 


umong us five months, and in whose selec. | 


tion we had no voice. 

**Much, however. has been gained. There 
has been much discussion throughout the 
entire Territory upon the question, and it 
has resulted in convincing large numbers of 
our voters that in a ‘Territory where about 
one-fifth of the land is owned by women, 
they should have a voice in its taxation. 


**We shall try not to lose the vantage- | 


ground we have gained, and shall continue 
the fight. For it is Gcd’s work, and— 
‘**He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall 
never call retreat.’ 
“As right is right, it must prevail, as 
expressed by Dr. Holland :— 
** ‘Day will come with a brighter boon, 
God will remember the world; 
Night will come with a newer moon, 
God will remember the world.’ 
‘It came to the African slave; 
come to our noble women.” 


it will 


Mrs. Alice M. Pickler, wife of Major 
Pickler, writes to Lucey Stone as fol- 
lows :— 


*“T was at Bismarck during the latter part 
of the session, while the suffrage bill 


, created so much interest, and knew from 


conversations I had with several gentle- 
men, that your letter to Mr. Howard es- 
pecially, was received with interest, and 
the fact that yourself and others having a 
national reputation were watching and 
waiting with anxiety as to the result, gave 
fresh zeal and enthusiasm to the cause. 

‘**How near we were to victory! Never 
shall I forget the moment when Governor 
Pierce sent in his veto message. We did 
not expect it. We supposed he had come 
to our brave Dakota with the real inten- 
tion, as expressed in his message, and by 
his own conversation. to stand by what the 
people desired. But he failed. He was 
not large enough and broad enough for his 
great opportunity. and so, misunderstood 
and did not sign the Bill, although a good 
majority in both Houses passed ‘upon it fa- 
vorably. But, as you say, ‘it yet will 
surely win.’ 

**My husband introduced the bill with an 
innate conviction of what seemed simple 
right and justice to hundreds of noble 
women of Dakota. He has a genuine ad- 
miration for and faith in pure and noble 
womanhood. In his deliberate judgment 
there is no experiment in extending the 
franchise to the brave and true pioneers 
of this great ‘Territory of the North- 
west. Notto say a word about the gen- 
tlemen who so nobly aided my husband in 
support of his bill would be unjust. Hon. 
Johnson Nickens, of Jamestown, earnestly 
supported the cause in the Council! Mr. 
Howard, chief clerk of the Council, was 
vigilant and untiring for the success of the 
bill. All who stood by us with their votes 
in House and Council were men of such a 
character that all good women might be 
justly proud of them. For myself, I shall 
never forget this act of each one of them. 

**I first learned of you, I believe, by read- 
ing a sketch of you in ‘Eminent Women of 
the Age,’ when I was a girl of twenty. 
That awakened an interest in me for the 
greatcause. I subsequently had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Misses Dickinson and An- 
thony, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stanton, 
upon the same subject. In our literary so- 
cieties at our State University (lowa.) I 
thought out the question for myself, and 
was so fortunate as to find a husband 
whose sentiments were similar to mine. 

‘Please extend to Mr. Blackwell the 
thanks of one woman for what he is con- 
stantly doing for us. 

Yours respectfuily, 
ALICE M. PICKLER.” 

Faulkton, Faulk Co., Dakota. 








ed French writer, who was in this country 
three years ago. With the letter he sent a 
copy of La Citoyenne, the French woman- 
suffrage paper. As the French women have 
seen no recent account in your JOURNAL of 
the efforts made this winter in behalf of 
woman's enfranchisement in France, | send 
you a condensed translation of the proceed- 
ings by which French women have sought 
to have their names inscribed on the list of 
voters. In two arrondissements of Paris, the 
first and the ninth, women oflered them- 
selves for registration. In the first, M’lle 
Barberousee and M’me Picaud, with the as- 
sistance of M. Allix. made their demands 
before the electoral commission and, being 
refused, appealed to the justice of the 
peace, M. Carré. M. Giraud appeared as 
their counsel, and ably argued their cause, 
presenting an overwhelming array of 
proofs that women cannot be excluded by 
any existing law from the electoral fran- 
chise. The reply of the judge was monu- 
mental in its far-fetched absurdity. He 
solemnly declared that women could not 
have their names enrolled as voters, **be- 
cause the constitutions of 1791, 1793, of 
the year ILI. and the year VIII. exacted as 
a qualification for voters that their names 
should be inscribed on the list of the Na- 
tional Guard!” 

A French Dogberry truly! As M. Gir- 
aud points out in an admirable satirical re- 
view of the decision, all these ancient 
constitutions are ‘tabsolutely and utterly 
obsolete, the constitution of 1848, which 
established universal suffrage, having pass- 
ed the sponge over all others. He might 
as well have referred to the deluge!” 

In the ninth arrondissement, M’me Jean- 
not offered her name, which was also re- 
fused by the judge, on the ground that 
‘women are not male citizens, and there- 
fore cannot vote.” 

These absurd decisions, as M. Giraud 
says, simply show the weakness of the posi- 
tion of any one who attempts to exclude 
women from the suffrage under French 
law, article 5, of the government decrees, 
declaring that ‘‘all French people (tous les 
Fran;ais) are electors unless judicially de- 
prived of their rights.” The agitation which 
these attempts have secured has been most 
useful, and the cause is steadily progress- 
ing in France. 

I cannot close without a quotation from 
another letter which lies beside me. It is 
from Mrs. Hannah L. Howland, vice-presi- 
dent for Cayuga County. She writes: 

**T am much amused at the pet objection 
to women’s voting—that they do not want 
to vote. It occurs to me that infants never 
want to be dressed; and why? Because 
they don’t know enough to know that it is 
for their good. So ignorant women say 
they ‘do not want’ the ballot. They must 
be made to have it and be persuaded to use 
it. Let me cite a good illustration. Lord 
Chesterfield sneeringly said that ‘women 
are only children of a larger growth,’ and 
the remonstrants give coloring to the slur. 
They should be treated not with severity, 
but with kindness, like naughty grown-up 
babies who do not wish to be ‘clothed with 
the symbol of freedom.*” L. D. B. 

New York, April 29, 1885. 
salialiidcmhacmamaten 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has just printed seventy thousand 
of the five latest leaflets to supply the in- 
creasing demand for this class of litera- 
ture, which can be so easily and cheaply 
circulated. Every suffrage society and in- 
dividual should have them to use as oppor- 
tunity offers. <A leaflet given may make a 
vote on our side, and secure a friend to the 


Rev. | 


} noon. 





cause. Such an instrumentality is acces- | 
sible to every one, and should by no means | 
be overlooked. 

“ef 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
General Grant’s birthday, April 27, was 
celebrated far and near. 
The Acushnet suffragists for 
the present to unite with the New Bedford 





propose 


Suffrage League. 


The Natick Citizen gives a column to 
woman suffrage every week. The editor 
is a true sulfragist. 

A very tine programme of music was 
given by the pupils of Mr. John Orth, at 
the Meionaon (Tremont Temple), on Fri- 
day evening of this week. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, who is stop- 
ping with Auburndale, will 
speak at Tremout ‘Temple, Sunday after- 
This will be her only address in 
New England. 


friends at 


If the Illinois Legislature had been com- 
posed of women this winter, what rejoic- 
ing the enemies of equal rights would have 
had! ‘We told you so.” ‘That's the 
way women show their capacity to legis- 
late,’ one and another would say. ‘We 
told you so.” 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Louise Ss. 
Baker, and Mr. Matthew Smith, the father- 
in-law of the present governor of Wyom- 
ing ‘Territory, made pleasant calls at this 
office on Monday last. Mr. Smith most 
emphatically aflirmed the value of woman 
suffrage in that Territory. This is particu- 
larly seen in the fact that women will not 
vote for candidates of questionable charac- 


ter. 
The National Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association held its monthly 


meeting in the rooms of the New England 
Club last week, Mrs. Shattuck 
in the chair. A letter was read from Mrs. 
Lydia E. Beecher (found elsewhere in 
this paper), contirming the letter sent us 
by Rev. Mr. Steinthal, regarding the work- 
ing of suffrage in England. ‘The Associa- 
tion is about to issue two new leaflets. 


Woman's 


_ “e- 

Mus. A. F. Mosner, at 25 Winter Street, 

Room 18, is an excellent modiste, and ladies will 
tind it advantageous to call on her. 


At Lewanpo’s French Dye House, 17 Temple 
Place, dresses are dyed whole, with but little ex- 
pense, and also feathers, laces, gloves, etc. 


Tue Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 
and Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
are old and famous bleacheries, and the work at 
both places—as many ladies can testify—is al- 
ways well done and speedily. 


Iris A Wett Known Fact! Inthe Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
Dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 


colors. 10c. at all druggists. They are a great 
success. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. 


Tne chance to learn the art of millinery is not 
often given. The milliners Misses Stinson & 
Lewis, at 535 Washington Street, teach this 
branch of economical and artistic grace and use- 
fulness tor only one dollar per lesson. Thus 
ladies can always ‘“‘work over old ribbon and 
remnants’’ and have a new bonnet for every cos- 
tume with but trifling expense. Misses Stinson 
& Lewis are importers ot French and English 
goods, and all orders receive minute and satisfac- 
tory attention. Notice advertisement. 











FRE N CHILEAVE 


AT LewanoosFrencu Dve House, 
17 Tempce Prace , Boston Mass. 


SWEET PEAS! 


— AND— 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Of Every Description. 
Lawn Grass and Fertilizers. 














W. W. RAWSON & CO., (Seedsmen), 
34 South Market Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Seed Catalogue upon application. 








WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 
ness in her locality. SALARY #35 to $50; ref- 
erence exch’d. GAY BROS..14 Barclay 8t.,N.Y. 


NEW STYLES 
2 DRESS REFORM. 


Bates Waist. 
A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, $1 75. 
Union Underflannels, 
in silk, all wool, and 
merino, made to order 
MISS C. BATES, 
47 WINTER STREET, 
one flight. 
Boston, Mags. 

















Agents Wanted, 


GREAT BARGAINS 


CARPETS 
DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at . 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES,  - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, - . 


LINOLEUMS, - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and #1 25 


- - 50 cents 
60 cents 
$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows 


needed, 


Will fit any size 
bed, 


Model in window. A 


xvenrs Waren, Neg 


re 


re 


ed is wholl 
a waist, 
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Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............+5. $2 25 
“« Whole “* * Boft...... 175 
Misses’ es “ « Boned, 175 
“ oe bad 6 BOR cccceses 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’....... Coccccccee eocces 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 









Wholesale & Retail 
at 


116Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 
AGENT FOR THE 

'Patentee & Manuf, 

ie v Send for Circular. 


IN THE WoORLD! 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with fall bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust. support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waist«, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
} of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tut WomAN’s 





Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, aod give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child, 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








Mary Anderson writes: j 
{I am delighted with 
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your Coraline Corset. It <n 
is perfect in fit and ele- 

gant in design and work- 

manship. 
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<FLEXIBLE HiP HEALTH NURSING: 4 
ABDOMINAL:* CORALINE ** MISSES# 


rfect satisfaction. 


353 BROADWAY, New York, 








Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BRoTHERs. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago,” 








MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches.- Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HoLttanpEeR & Co.’s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 





BY ELLA A. GILES. 


As there are trees whose gentle shadows bless 
They know not whom, su there are men benign 
Who, by mere presence, silent, effortless, 
Do shield us on life’s roadway ; they incline 
Their stately moods lest the rude consciousness 
That we have erred, and fain would quick resign 
Claims on their courtesy, our minds depress, 
Their manner, speech, and action, from the glare 
Of self-reproach protect us, Such men seem 
Of all our faltering footsteps unaware. 
Whiate’er we say, they never let us dream 
Of their displeased surprise; knowing us true, 
They're lenient with our faults,—their sympathy 
Is hike some grateful shade, their glance like dew. 
Naught see they that we would not have them sce. 
Friend, I do prize thy unfailing gallantry ; 
A gallantry whose source lies deep within 
Thy heart of oak, It rests me to draw nigh 
Thy kindly shade erewhile; helps me to win 
Life's weary race with ease. Are we not prone 
In this hale century of woman's strength, 
As we plod unfamiliar paths, alone, 
Through sun and storm, the statute's farthest leng.h, 
To be too lenient with the type of men 
Who stand like lifeless, leafless trees outlined 
Against our sky, ne'er screening us? Ah, when 
One of the old-time, loyal knights we find, 
His mild, o’er-arching manners do invite 
Appreciative homage. Guess who can 
To whom I now these sincere lines indite. 
He is indeed so true a gentleman, 
So free from selfish pride and vanity, 
That he himself will never recognize 
As thus portrayed and eulogized by me. 
Some fop or boor, in his conceit most wise, 
May think I have to him my thoughts addressed. 
Did Chesterticld his rules of conduct set? 
To falee pretence avoid, apply this test 
He whom I praise observes Christ's etiquette. 
He is gallant because he’s wholly good ; 
When firm, he yet is gracious and sweet-willed ; 
*Tis safe to follow nature’s every mood 
When Christly precepts are in man instilled, 
Madison, Wis. 


eee 


IN WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM WINTER. 





Beneath the midnight moon of May, 
Through dusk on either hand, 

One shect of silver spreads the bay, 
One crescent jet the land; 

The dark ships, mirrored in the stream, 
Their ghostly tresses shake— 

When will the dead world cease to dream ? 
When will the morning break ? 


Beneath a night no longer May, 

Where only cold stars shine, 
One glimmering ocean spreads away 

This haunted life of mine; 
And, shattered on the frozen shore, 

My barp can never wake— 
When will the dream of death be o'er? 

When will the morning break ? 

— Harper's Magazine. 

oe 


SPRING ON THE RIVER. 





BY A. LAMPMAN, 


O sun, shine hot on the river! 
For the ice is turning an ashen hue, 
And the still bright water is looking through, 
And the myriad streams are greeting you 
With a ballad of life to the giver 
From forest and field and sunny town 
Meeting and running and tripping down 
With laughter and song to the river. 
Ob, the din on the boats by the river! 
The builders are working while day avails, 
With sound of hewing and hammering nails, 
Planing and painting and mending sails, 
All day in their shrill endeavor; 
For the waters brim over their wintry cup, 
And the grinding ice is breaking up, 
And we must away down the river. 
Oh, the hum and the toil of the river! 
The ridge of the rapid sprays and skips; 
Loud and low by the water’s lips, 
Tearing the wet pines into strips, 
The saw-mill is moaning ever. 
The little gray sparrow skips and calls 
On the rocks in the rain of the water-falls, 
And the logs are adrift in the river. 
Oh, restlessly whirls the river! 
The rivulets run and the cataract drones; 
The spiders are flitting over the stones; 
Summer winds float and the cedar moans; 
And the eddies gleam and quiver. 
O sun, shine hot, shine long and abide 
In the glory and power of thy summer tide 
On the swift, longing face of the river! 
oer - 


AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


A happier. prouder little woman than 
Mrs. Rose, when’ at last the deed of a 
house and home in her own name was 
given her by ‘Tom, you never saw. ‘To be 
sure, it had been bought subject to a mort- 
gage held by a wealthy up-country stock- 
raiser, who let out his money that way; 
that, together with the fact that it was lia- 
ble to foreclosure now at any time, was the 
only drop of bitterness in the cup; and 
when that was paid off, bliss would be 
running over. But, meanwhile, what a 
model house and home it was to be; out- 
side, a blessing to the eye of the passer-by ; 
and inside, a paradise to the dweller; and 
all its work to run on a perfect system, 
and the servants to adore her! Then, as 
for the neighborhood, in what hospitality 
Blossombank was to glory—always a fork 
laid at table for an otherwise unexpected 
guest, always x welcome ready, the house 
arefuge for all the human race who should 
claim it. 
a basket on the door-handle, oh, heavens! 
what joy! And if a traveller should break 
his leg in the street, and be brought in for 
weeks of healing, then joy again—it might 
be an angel in disguise. 

Much of her purpose was fulfilled; the 
place abounded in hospitality; the neigh- 





And if a baby should be hung in | 
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| bors did love to run in; the servants did 
The sisters and brothers and 
| husband chaffed Mrs. Rose a little, but, on 

the whole, Blossombank. for all its mort- 
Yet when 


adore her. 


| gage, was a nest of happiness. 
the traveller did come, he did not look at 
all like an angel in disguise. 

| ‘They were at tea—one of their ordinary 
teas, at which, when the table was full, 
| the rest sat about where they could, and 





all was gay and happy as if there were not 
a mortgage in the world—when Mandy, 
the table girl, whispered in Mrs. Rose's 
ear some words that made that laughing 
lady’s face look grave a moment, and 
then irradiate with ineffable happiness. 

“Oh, what is it now, Rose?’ cried Belle. 
“I know you've just heard of some horri- 
ble case of distress by vour face.” 

“Awful!” said Rose, rising—‘‘awful! 
A poor man struck with paralysis in his 
wagon, out here by the gate.” 

‘Paralysis in his wagon?” said Sarah, 
who was always amused by Rose's agonies. 

**Paralycis!” said Belle. 

*“T suppose so. Mandy says his horse 
stopped at the brow of the hill”—— 

‘That he did, mem, and won't budge, 
and there’s a dozen men and 
there, and two of them has climbed the 
wagon and shook him, and he’s as sound 
The Seven Sleepers couldn't 


boys out 


as a log. 
wake him.” 
“The poor, poor fellow!” said Mrs. 
Rose. “Just think how dreadful! Away 
from home. nobody knowing who he is or 
where he belongs, struck down in the 
dark. Oh, it makes my blood run cold! 
And we mustn't stand talking about it, 
and he perhaps dying.” And Rose was 
hurrying to the door and out into the May 
night, chill and dusk, without hat or shawl, 
and everybody was flocking after her. 
“Oh, he has certainly had a stroke!” 
said Rose, as she clambered down from 
the wagon, where the figure sat bolt-up- 
right, iron, immutable, the head fallen on 
the breast, the only sign of life being the 
heavy stertorous breathing. Not all the 
shaking and hauling of Stout Parsons, 
who had jumped up on the other side, pro- 
duced the slightest effect upon the sleeper. 
“Lift him out, Stout,” said Mrs. Rose, 
‘*vou and the rest of you, as gently as you 
‘an, and bring him in, and then lead the 
horse into the yard, and call William to 
take care of him. I know Mr. Evans will 
wish it. Indeed,’ she added, to the flock 
behind her, **I don’t see that there’s any- 
thing else to do;” and she tripped in, 
light-footed, and in what, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have passed for a 
state of ecstasy, to have a cot brought 
down into the pretty little reception-room, 
because it was nearest the door; the teak 
table, the pride of her heart, with its great 
elephantine curves, pushed aside, pillows 
and blankets brought down, and hot 
water made ready. And after the insensi- 
ble form was brought in, and the men 
were taking off the outer garments, she 
herself was tearing bandages, and stirring 
up mustard and white of egg, pausing 
oniy to run in with the cologne bottle, as 
the men bore him along, which, however, 
she dropped, spilling every particle of the 
contents, and scattering about the odors 
of Araby the Blest. 
And then the poultices were put on— 
Stout Parsons arranging one on the pit of 
the stomach, and she herself binding them 
upon the soles of his feet and the back of 
his ankles, upon his wrists, and the back of 
his neck, and that done, running to dispatch 
Wiiliam for the doctor five miles off. Dur- 
ing the whole operation the man remained 
lifeless as a log, but for the heavy breath- 
ing, which had a frightful sound as it rat- 
tled through the house. 
**T don’t know how to doanything more,” 
said little Mrs. “till the doctor 
comes. The poor man! and his family 
utterly ignorant of where he is, and won- 
dering, and Jooking out for him all night! 
Not a letter or anything about him to tell 
his name, did you say, Stout? Well, all 
we can do now is to wait.” 


tose, 


‘*I must say, Rose,” said her sister May, 
*“T think you were most unwise not to let 
William get into the wagon, and drive this 
person to the first tavern. Here you have 
him saddled on the house for an indefinite 
illness.” 

**Nonsense!” said Rose, rocking herself 
in all the contentment of duty done; ‘I 
should have felt his blood on my head if I 
had done any differently.” 


- 
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**And a sickness,” resumed May, ‘that 
may last for months before he can be 
moved, and perhaps death and burial here, 
after all, and the house full of gloom, and 
the carpets spoiled, and”—— 

*And,” said Sarah, *‘all for an individ- 
ual nobody knows anything about.” 


Rose. looking up earnestly. 
And then everybody laughed enough to 


waked him. 
“I’m sure I don’t see what you're laugh- 
ing at,” she said, indignantly. ‘Suppose 


he can’t be moved for months, that would 





be a pretty scrape for him, then, if he 


**He may be an angel in disguise,” said | 


wake the sleeper, if anything could have | 


were in a tavern, with such care as he 
would be likely to have, and all the ex- 
pense.” 

‘And nobody knows if he has a cent to 
bless himself with,” said May, who seem- 
ed decidedly of an agnostic tendency in re- 
lation to the stranger. 

“What an absurdity, May! And that 
superb Abdallah horse and a really faney 
team to speak forhim. He may be rolling 
in money.” 

“He'd have been rolling in mud by this 
time, if the Abdallah hadn't stopped,” said 
Sarah. 

‘IT should think you and ‘Tom were roll- 
ing in money,” interjected grandmother. 

**But, mother, with no children to leave 
anything to, why shouldn't we enjoy as we 
go?" 

‘There's Louisa’s children,’ was the se- 
vere response. 

“I can see as exactly what is passing in 
your mind, Rose,” said Sarah, if I 
were a trance medium. You have meas- 
ured this Abdallah and the fancy team, and 
you think here is a millionnaire who is go- 
ing to be overcome with gratitude, and give 
you a diamond necklace, and a little bank 
stock, and a government bond or two, and 
leave you a fortune in the end.” 

*As if millionnaires were ever taken 
that way!” said Belle. ‘For my part, I 
had rather have our dances.” 

Rose burst into tears and ran out of the 
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room. She ran into Tom's arms, ‘Toin just 
opening the door, and of course the tears 
had to be explained. ‘*And don’t you 
think I did just right, Tom?’ Mrs. Rose 
ended. 

“Exactly right.” 

‘There !" cried Rose, the tears and smiles 
and blushes sparkiing together. 

“Only, perhaps, you had best take the 
silver upstairs,” continued ‘Tom, with gra- 
cious condescension. 

‘Precisely what I say!” cried grand- 
mother. **And I shan’t sleep a wink to- 
night with a person like that in the house. 
Who can tell but what he is counterfeit- 
ing?” 

‘Counterfeiting!’ replied Rose, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes, counterfeiting apoplexy now, to 

rise in the middle of the nigbt and cut our 
throats in our beds!" 
“Why should he do that?” said Rose, 
seriously. ‘*I will let all the silver stay 
down-stairs, and let him make off with it 
and leave us safe.” 

‘All the silver down-stairs!” cried the 
elder lady. ‘The silver that I inherited 
from my great-grandmother, hetrlooms in 
the family for almost two hundred years! 
It was good enough for me to use all my 
life, but I suppose you want some new. 
Not a spoon of it do you leave down-stairs. 
Rose, you take the silver to your own room 
and take the consequences of it afterward.” 
**Mother, mother,” said Tom, 

**As for my part,” continued his mother, 
disregarding his voice, “I am going over 
to Louise’s, where they don’t give tramps 
the best room inthe house. And you may 
wait upon me, Tom. Driven out of my 
own son’s house by the whims and vaga- 
ries of my daughter-in-law!” And grand- 
mother bustled about for a shawl and 
hood, and actually set out for Louise's. 
“Oh!” oried Rose, sitting down again, 
the better to enjoy her tears. ‘*Was ever 
anybody so unlucky? Here, just doing a 
commonly Christian act makes a row in 
the family. I should like to be mistress of 
my own house for one day and night just 
to see how it would feel! But my sisters 
and my sisters-in-law, ny mother and my 
mother-in-law, my husband”— 

*And your husband-in law,” said ‘Tom, 
stooping and picking her up. 

‘It’s all the husband I have,” sobbed 
Mrs. Rose. ‘And if he’s going to turn 
against me because I’ve taken in a poor 
way faring”— 

***A4 poor wayfaring man of God,’ ” sang 
Sarah, full of mischief. ‘‘Come, now, 
Rose, if you don’t put on the compress, 
you'll have a hysteric, and be carried off 
to bed, and never have the pleasure of see- 
ing your wayfarer revive.” And soothed 
by ‘Tom, and vexed by the girls, Rose put 
on the compress, and went to see if her 
charge could swallow a little beef extract, 
while ‘om sauntered into the reception- 
room to lift the man’s eyelid, and observe 
whether its pupil contracted before light, 
concerning which, if he came to any con- 
clusion, he did not announce it, as he saun- 








tered out again. 

“I’m afraid it’s of no use, poor fellow,” 
said his sister Sarah, as the half-teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract occasioned no action. 
“Now, Rose, you're all tired out with your 
efforts, and excitement, and nerves, and 
things, and vou go to bed, and [ll sit up 
here and call you if—if—you know—if any- 
thing happens.” 

‘Well. I guess I shall leave you alone 
down here all night with a dying man!” 
said Rose. ‘*We won't either of us sit up. 
We've done our share. Ill give Stout a 
dollar, and he sball sit up. Now, Tom, 
let us have some oysters; we need it. It 
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just passing through the awful gates! 
All the same, they did so. “A perfect 
old man of the sea it is to be,” said her sis- 


‘They had some hot soup and oysters; and 
Stout took a big arm-chair for the night, 
prepared to go sound asleep as soon as the 
bedroom doors closed, and by eleven 
o'clock, feeling they had done all they 
could in the absence of the doctor, the fam- 
ily abandoned themselves to dreams. 

It was a little past the first of the wee 
sma’ hours, Stout thought, when he was 
awakened from his own musical slumbers 
by a strange sound, or rather cessation of 
sound, and for a moment his flesh crept. 
The dying man was sitting up in bed, and 
was tearing frantically at his neck, his 
wrists, his ankles, the soles of his feet, and 
was talking to himself, as Stout expressed 
it, like a house afire. 

» Jerusalem! where’ve I got to?” he mut- 
tered. ‘Have I died? And is this’—— 

‘No, it ain't,” said Stout 

“Well, then, I’m burning up alive, I tell 
you!” said the stranger, tearing away at 
his mustard plasters. ‘*Here’s the back of 
my neck a condemned cinder; my wrists 
are blisters, my feet feel as if they'd been 
walking on red-hot gridirons! If this ain't 
there, where is it?” 

“It’s a place called Blossombank,” said 
Stout; *towned by the Evanses, where you 
were taken in”— 

“And done for,” groaned the 
‘*How in time am 1 going to walk on these 
feet? They are a solid blister. How came 
I here, anyway?” he roared, 

Stout got up and shut the door, and lei- 
surely told him, enjoying his sketch of his 
little neighbor, Mrs. Rose, and the by-play 
of the rest of the family. 

*Dfunk, by gracious!” said the patient. 
‘Who'd have thought a quart of cider 
would doall that? But you never can tell 
what cider on top of clams will do; remem- 
ber that, young man. Especially when it 
is seven years old. 1 guess there was a 
little stone fence in that cider.” 

**A little,” said Stout, dryly. ‘At least 
I thought so when we brought you in.” 

‘Anybody but a meddlesome fool would 
have let me alone. However, good Samar- 
itan sort of people here, I reckon ?”’—as he 
tugged at his last bandage. 

“Sort of new at it,” said Stout. ‘Good 
plaything, that sort of thing. Outgrow it 
when they find just about how grateful 
folks are.” 

“They'll find just about how grateful I 
am!” said the stranger. ‘Setting every 

drop of blood in my body into blazes! I’ve 
half a mind to set fire to their old rookery 
of a house. What did you say it was 
called?” 

“Blossombank. ‘Tom Evans, you know; 
held in his wife’s name, Mrs. Rose.” 

“Hm! h’m! Little woman, yellow curls, 
brown eyes? I've seen her sometimes going 
by—looks like my Nell that died. And 
they thought [ had apoplexy?’ said the 
stranger, after a pause. ‘And didn't 
know me from a side of sole-leather? And 
had me fetched into their house for better 
or worse? ‘That’s about the breadth of it.”’ 
** About,” said Stout. 

“Put up my horse?” 

“Certain.” 

**Look here. I suppose for fifty cents 
you'd go out and put my horse in, and help 
me to limp along? Curse the luck! I should 
think I'd been raked upon a bed of hot 
coals! 'That’s a Christian fellow. H’m! 
Pen and ink round here?” he asked, gaz- 
ing about. ‘*H’m! Leave ‘em a line to tell 
‘em what I think of their tearing the skin 
oft the soles of my feet, and you give it to 
*em in the morning.” 

**T don’t want to be hurting Mrs. Rose’s 
feelings,” said Stout. ‘‘We kinder like 
the Evanses.” 

*You do as you're bid, and no questions 
asked. You don’t get fifty cents every 
day for that. There!” And he flung down 
the pen he had been using, and left a folded 
paper in Stout’s hand. And then Stout 
put his shoulders under the indignant per- 
son’s arms, and helped him through the 
dining-room, and passages, and kitchen, 
and out the back-door and into his wagon, 
hitched in the horse, took the fifty-cent 
piece, bade the stranger good-night, and 
returned and laid the folded paper at what 
he judged ought to be Mrs. Rose’s place at 
the breakfast-table, which Mandy, with 
her customary prevision. had laid over- 
night, after clearing off the fragments of 
the previous banquet. 

It was at the peep of day that Mrs. Rose 


man. 


merry-making, and that poor soul in there | 


ter May, “if you go on so about him.” | 
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ing-room in bewilderment over the ap. 
straction of this dying paralytic, and her 
eyes fell on the folded paper, and 
| paused. 

Do you think Mrs Rose was a fool, that 
| she should not know what that paper wag 
| when she looked it over? Had she not fig. 
ured to herself a thousand times how such 
a paper would look when their ship cane 
in? The apparition that flashed through 
Sarah's room and Mary’s room, and woul 
have liked to run over to Louisa’s and startle 
grandmother, and that wound up proceed. 
ings in her own room, was flourishing 4 
legal document and crying out, ‘He was 
an Angel in Disguise! and I said so! anq 
what do you think this is? ‘Tom! oh, Tom? 
it is our mortgage, and it is discharged! 
and that man was the man that held it, ang 
he was coming to take it up, or something, 
and he has cancelled the whole thing, and 
with his thanks, too—think of it! And, oh, 
can you call that anything else than an 


She 


angel” — 
“In disguise?” said Tom, presently, 


when she had her breath aguin and the 
rapture was momentarily stilled. ‘Cer. 
tainly not, Mrs. Rose; and in spite of my 
gratitude, I must admit. very much in dis. 
guise.”’— Harper's Bazar. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The correspondent of the New York 
Telegram who represented the women as 
junketing at the World’s Fair, must have 
had an imagination equal to Dickens’ 
Maggie in **Little Dorrit.” lhe great and 
besetting trouble with the women’s work 
at New Orleans has been the absolute pen- 
ury of their department. I remember an 
old friend who used to represent certain 
conditions on this wise: **Nothing to do, 
and nothing to do with, and nowhere to 
put it when you get it done.” As Mrs, 
Howe so graphically described: **No floor 
on which to land their goods, and then, 
when that obstacle was overcome, a leaky 
roof overhead and no partitions. It was 
like being turned loose into a barn without 
stalls.” But now there is order and almost 
elegance, and the goods that have reached 
them are creditably displayed. 

Why the women, when they saw their 
plight, did not at once pack up and return 
home, will always remain one of the mys- 
teries of grace. Only through the courage 
and indomitable perseverance of Mrs. 
Howe and her adjutants, could there have 
been 2 woman's department at all. In- 
deed, some of the States did not attempt 
to separate their exhibits. I inquired for 
Missouri, knowing somewhat of the char- 
acter of St. Louis ladies, many of whom 
had sought to give dignity to woman's 
life by leading into new fields of ef- 
fort. Mrs. Henderson had attempted, 
with some success, to inaugurate a school 
of design. Decorative art had received a 
good deal of encouragement from leading 
ladies, and [I was surprised not to seea 
fine exhibit. 

‘Their display.” said a friend, ‘tis with 
the general exhibit. The delay was so 
provoking that the ladies were led to ae- 
cept a space in the State Exhibit.” There 
I found them cosily at home, and I almost 
thought that would have been the better 
order. There they seemed to form a cli- 
max to the general exhibits of the State, 
the house with its elegant adornments, 
after the labors of the farm. the workshop, 
and the factory, the cosy corner where all 
the senses are lulled to a sweet repose as a 
reward of toil. ‘There was no thought of 
competition, but simply of completion. 
Their display seemed to me on the whole 
very creditable. possibly one of the best 
made, so I regretted that, since there was 
a Wonmn’s Department, it had not the 
eredit of this particular display. 

That this part has much in it to interest 
thoughtful women, all must concede. Yet, 
in the nature of the attendant circum- 
stances, it cannot answer the purpose that 
many of us might desire. There is too 
little that shows how the “forgotten wom- 
an” is to earn her bread. Possibly, in these 
days of machinery, it is not easy to sepa- 
rate the labors of men and women. ‘The 
loom and the spindle that once were moved 
by women’s energies are now turned by 
other breath, and while she stands and 
tends the flying shuttle and mends the 
broken threads, who takes account of her 
hand in producing fruit of the loom at 
Merrimac? Who thinks of her hand in 
the manufacture of silk or other dainty 
fabrics? Her inventive thought has for 
the most part been appropriated by men 
and used in their name, and she does not 
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throwing on her wrapper. thrust her feet 
into her little slippers, and crept down | 
stairs. Her eyes were but half open, but 

they sprang wider at the vision of the re- 

ception-room. Stout's chair was empty, the | 
cot was empty, the bed-clothes were tossed | 
about, the carpet was strewn with dried 
mustard plasters, and torn bandages, and 
pins and strings—her sacred reception- 
room! For an instant she stared about her, 
and then sprang for the back door. It was 
open; the yard was empty. She bolted 





seems a little too bad, though, for us to be 





the door, and came back through the din- 


even claim a recognition. I do not say 
this by way of complaint. She must 
doubtless learn to ask, that she may re- 
ceive. 

Years ago a lady acquaintance of mine 
was standing with her husband and his 
brother, watching the unloading of a ves- 
at Detroit. Something in the move- 
ment of the grain suggested to her the 
idea of the elevator, and she called the at- 
tention of the two men to the great saving 
of labor that might be thus achieved. 
This led the brother to patent the elevator, 
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and for years he enjoyed the full benetit of 
ihe patent, though the idea was his sister- 
On his death-bed he sought to 


in law’. 

make some reparation for years of unac- 
xnowledged benetit. But the woman has 
pever been publicly credited with the 
greal invention that has done the work of 


millions of hands. Want of capital has 


heen the great hindrance to the success of | 


many & bright thought, and I felt this 
through all the Department. 
My stay was to be too brief to make the at- 
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designing and wood carving, and in deco- 


presented by women. 


ol 
advance beyond any previous exhibit. 


rating china, as well as in serious works 
of art, there was a very creditable display. 
Cincinnati ladies, I think, tovk the lead in 
these exhibits. The portable furnace for 
firing the decorated china is, as it should 
be. a Woman's invention. 

That woman is to be an artist, fully ree- 
in the near future, no one can 
doubt: indeed, she is tinding her place 
now. But in 1851. there was not a studio 
in Paris where a woman could be instruct- 


ognized 


ed. 
the Louvre, but learned that women were 
not admitted to any of the art schools. 
Now, there is no difficulty in reaching such 
instruction. Some of us who may not 
reach the promised land are yet permitted 
toaseend the Pisgah from which we can 
look over and see the bright waters and 
the green fields that lie beyond. 
H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
Cobden, Il. 
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SCATTERED FORCES. 


A careful survey of any realm of human 
life will reveal the sad fact that an immense 
amount of force is scattered, as it were, to 
the four winds. Many a fire is kindled 
that produces only smoke. Fuel is con- 


sumed in the shape of human energy which | 


adds nothing to the world’s store of treas- 
ures. Muscle and nerve and brain-force 
are used up in the eager rush, and there is 
nothing to show for them. ‘True, this ex- 


penditure of energy is not a dead loss, for | 
through this very activity comes growth 


of those powers which produce activity in 
the human being. But no discipline is ac- 
quired except by him who has a fixed pur- 
pose, and a determination to concentrate 
all his forces upon this one purpose. ‘This 
is true in individual life. I[t is no less true 
in the life of every reformatory movement 
which has added to the sum total of human 
welfare and happiness. In the kingdom 
of nature there is no seattering of forces. 
Every iota of energy is utilized and made 
to serve the highest purpose of which it is 
capable. Every ray of sunlight speeds on 
its way to do the bidding of the Infinite 
life. It has its mission and performs it in 
perfect harmony with every other ray. It 
turns neither to the right nor to the left, 
but.with the constancy of the Infinite, pur- 
sues its way to bless the world by filling it 
with magnetic and life-giving forces. Every 
drop of water is a perfect condensation of 
force. Its power is wholly utilized for the 
benefit of the realm in which it is active. 
What a conservation of force is manifested 
in the rapidity with which the forces which 
hitherto have combined for the growth 
and development of plant life enter into 
partnership to destroy it when it has be- 
come incapable of producing and exercis- 
ing this beneficent force for the benefit of 
all that surrounds it! Everywhere in the 
world of nature we are taught the sublime 
lesson of economy and conservation. How 
slow we are to learn the lesson, or, having 
learned it in theory, how loath we are to 
put it into living practice! Waste is the 
great evil that threatens us individually, 
socially, and nationally. A wise and true 
economy is the Alpha and Omega of hu- 
man need, for with this would speedily 
be ushered in health, wealth, and true 
happiness, not for a few only at the expense 
of the sickness, poverty, and misery of the 
many. but for all. The good things of 
life would be more evenly distributed. 
The genuine graces which give joy to life 
would soon tind an open door to. every 
heart and fill every home with their rich 
perfume. A true economy touches the 
very foundations of our life. 
pends our health. With the multitude, 
brain and nerve-foreces are scattered or 
actually wasted, which, if conserved and 
devoted to some useful end, would put the 
bodily machinery into healthful running 
order. ‘They fail to compare and appreci- 
ate values, and so the very forces on which 
life and health depend are dissipated, and 
they have nothing to show for them. 
Wealth comes by patient perseverance 
and devotion to the principles on which it 
depends, by diligently making use of every 
force that helps us to attain our object. It 
is never gained in the line of scattered 
forces. Happiness is the result of making 
the most of every privilege, gathering, 
with an economic purpose. every grain of 
truth. Every germ of good overcomes the 
enemies of the national life. The forces 
must be conserved, not scattered, else an- 


I saw some few women copyists in | 


On it de- 
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| archy and ultimate decay lie along the 
line of our future history. ‘This will soon 
be seen not “through a glass darkly, but 
fave to face.” It will press upon the 
thought of the masses until it permeates 
governmental halls. It will be recognized. 
No can stay the current that is 
pouring down the stream of thought to- 
day. Great advances are being chronicled 
all over the land. A deep undercurrent is 
making itself felt in all the literature and 
life of the age. 


power 


The issue of woman's enfranchisement 
is at our very duors. The momentum of 
| the ball is increasing w th marvellous ra- 
| pidity. ‘The woman at 
| hand. Every privilege carries with it a 
responsibility. Privileges and obligations 
| clasp hands at every point along our path- 
way. Our work, then, is edneational. It 
| is to educate the masses to a desire to use 
| their powers. Itis to fit them to use these 
sume powers and privileges for the highest 
| good when they are attained. It to 
conserve the feminine element in our 
American government. It is to gather, 
| not to scatter, all the forees that can help 
| onward this great reforin. 
To accomplish this, our work must be- 
| gin with the girls. They must be taught 
| the true value of every power and faculty, 
| that they may learn to conserve their 
strength by a wise use of their stock, that 
it may inerease instead of being diminish- 
| ed. Life should be for every human being 
| one constant forward movement. There 
| should be no time of retrograde. but a 
continual advance from good to better. It 
will be thus, if all our forces are conserved 
and utilized. 


kingdom of is 


Is 


ANNETTE J. SHaw, M.D. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A GIRL IN BLUE. 





This was just the way Helen looked when 
| her Cousin Carrie peeped in at her from 

the crack inthe door that led to the dining- 
|} room. And this was much the way Carrie 


} 


| talked to herse!f about it: 


| There she sits in her elegant new morn- 
| ing dress, nothing in the world to do but 
| amuse herself, and | must stain my hands 
| paring potatoes and onions and | don’t 

know what for dinner. A dress with a 

train, and she only sixteen! only two 
| years and a few mouths older than [ am! 
| How would I look in atrain? I never ex- 
| pect to have such an elegant dress as she 
| has on this minute, and it is only her morn- 
| ing dress. ‘l'o-night she will wear the love- 
| ly garnet silk trimmed with white lace. 
| Think of me in my old blue flannel! It is 
all lL have to wear. I don’t see why there 
should be such a difference between cous- 
ins! I wish Helen had staid in New York. 
Why she wanted to come and see the coun- 
| try in the winter is more than I can under- 
| stand. She isn’t homesick a bit. I just 
| think Ill stay at home to-night. Almost 
all the girls have new dresses, and my old 
one will look older than ever beside Hel- 
| en’s grand one.” 

“Carrie,” called that young lady's moth- 
er, and Carrie went to the kitchen. 

‘There she gave her hands to the pota- 
toes and her thoughts to the discourage- 
ments around her. At last she spoke of 
them aloud; 

‘Mother, I don‘t believe I'll go to-night. 
after all.” 

“Not go to Kate's party! Why, what 
has happened? Is the child sick?” 

**No'm, Lam not sick; only discouraged. 
| I don’t want to go and wear that old blue 
| dress, and that’s the truth. I shall look 
different from any of the others,.and see- 
ing me with Helen will make everybody 
notice it more.” 

**My child, Helen’s father is worth a mil- 
lion, and your father isn’t worth a thou- 
sand dollars besides what it takes to sup- 
port his family.” 

*“T know it, ma’am; 1 am not finding 
| fault, only I don’t want to go and be look- 
| ed at, that’s all.” 
| ‘The mother looked very sober, and some- 
| thing beside the steam that puffed out of 
| the pudding dish made her eyes moist. 
| Carrie splita large potato savagely in two, 
and looked gloomy. ‘Then the mother 
said. speaking low: 

“Won't you disappoint a good many 
people to-night, daughter? Isn’t Kate de- 
pending on you to help with the charades 
and the music?” 

**T can’t help it, mother. People must 
not depend upon me. Almost every girl 
has a new dress for to-night, and I can’t 
| be going there just to help other people 
| have a good time, when I know I shall 
feel mortified all the evening.” 

“Can't you? Why. daughter, even Christ 
pleased not Himself.” 
|” After that, not another word was said in 
| that kitchen for nearly an hour. Carrie 
| finished the potatoes and ran away. Where 
| she went, or what she did, mother did not 
| know; but when she came to set the table 
her face was pleasant to look at, and she 
| stopped on her way to the pantry to kiss 
| her mother. 

“I'm going, mother, and [ll have as 
a a time as I can, and not grumble a 
| bit.” 

She looked very pretty in her blue dress, 
with its deep lace collar, and bright rib- 
bons in her hair. At least, her mother 
thought so, though when Helen came 
down in all the glory of her garnet silk 
and gold bracelets, there was certainly a 
difference. 

It wasn’t a young people’s party entire- 
ly: in fact it was a sort of a family gath- 
ering, to which all the city aunts and 
uncles and cousins had come; and there 
were some elegant dresses there, and Car- 
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rie, in her old blue one, did really feel a 
good deal alone. Yet she went cheerfully | 
through the evening, helping with the 
charades and the music—helping ina d -zen | 
quiet little ways that nobody knew about, 
und yet trying to keep out of notice as 
much as possible, 

Cousin Helen played and sang, and did 
both very nicely, while Carrie only played 
accompaniments for others to sing. 

Later in the evening there was a whis- 
pering between two of the citv cousins, and 
presently it became known that Mr. Ames, 
who was Uncle Howard's college friend, 
was a wonderful singer, and would enter- 
tain the company if anybody could be 
found who would play for him. 

“TL wish he would sing “The Storm King’ 
for us,” said Aunt Alice: “it is the most 
wonderful thing! T should like to hear it. | 
Helen, couldn't you play it for him?" | 

“1? No, indeed ; his musie is all awfully 
hard, and he is awfully partienlar; and I 
don't know that piece anyway.” 

But Aunt Alice was determined that her 
mother should hear ‘The Storm King.” 
She talked with Mr. Ames, and then she 
moved among the guests trying to find 
one who was willing to play the aecom- 
paniment. Not a cousin could be found. 
They were all afraid of the great singer 
and the difficult music. At last the girl in 
blue got ashamed of herself. 

“Aunt Alice, [ will play it.” she said, 
coming from the corner. 

“You!” said Aunt Alice, in surprise, for 
Carrie was one of the youngest of the 
cousins. ‘Do you know it?” 

**No, ma‘am, I don't know it; but I can 
play from the notes.” 

Then did Helen look at her young cousin 
in respectful astonishment. 

“Can you play pieces that you do not 
know ?” she asked her. 

“Why, yes,” said Carrie, laughing. “TI 
ean if they are not very hard. I ought to. 
I have taken lessons steadily for three 
years.” 

**Well, but I have taken lessons for al- 
most five years, and I can’t do it.” 

And Carrie plaved the accompaniment, 
which really was difficult, and played it so 
well that Mr. Ames, the great singer. told 
her he had never hada player who pleased 
him better. And she forgot all about her 
blue dress, until her attention was called 
to it in a very strange way. 

“She not only plays remarkably well,” 
said Mr. Ames to his wife, **but she is the 
best dressed voung girl in the room.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ames. ‘I notice that 

all the rest of the young people are over- 
dressed. She must have a sensible moth- 
er. 
They did not know that Carrie stood be- 
hind them and heard it all. But really I 
think it did her good; just as honest com- 
pliments often do good. It made her real- 
ize that there were two sides to the ques- 
tion of the dresses.— The Pansy. 
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ITU MOROUS. 





‘Sleep on a pillow-sham is not apt to be 
real,” observes a philosopher. No; not if 
your wife catches you at it. 

An Alabama editor winds up an editori- 
al on the corn crop with the remark, ‘*We 
have on exhibition in our sanctum a pair 
of magnificent ears.” 


“Is the Colonel here?” shouted a man, 
sticking his head into a Louisville street- 
ear. ‘He is,” answered thirteen men, as 
they rose up. 


Bishop—Doesn't shy, eh, Mr. Perkins? | 
Horsedealer—Shy ? Never. Stop, my lord. | 
I must be honest with you. I did know | 
him to shy once; but that was at a Salva- | 
tionist Army passin’ by!—Bishop buys 
horse at once, 


‘Mamma, are late suppers bad?” ‘Yes, 
my child, very bad.” **‘What makes ‘em 
bad?” **Why, it injures the health to eat 
just before going to bed.” *Oh! [thought 
‘maybe it injured the health to go to bed 
right after supper.” Johnny was hustled 
otf to bed as early as usual that night, just 
the same. 


Bubby stubbed his toe and came in cry- 
ing tohis mother. ‘There, there, Bubby,” 
she said, after she had ascertained that the 
injury was trifling. *:you are too big a boy 
to cry over a little thing like that.” 
‘“B-but what a-am I to do, mamma?” he 
asked, sobbingly ; ‘I aint big enough to 
s-swear.” 

A Missouri farmer refused to look at a 
sample sewing-machine recently, as he al- 
ways “sowed wheat by hand.” He is re- 
lated to the man who did not want a 
threshing-machine on his farm. ‘‘For,” 
said he, ‘‘give me a harness-tug or a bar- 
rel-stave, und I can make my family toe 
the mark according to law and Scripter.” 
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Do nor be discouraged, even if you have tried 
many remedies for your Kidney disease or Liver 
complaint without success, it ix no reason why 
you should think your disorder incurable. The 
most intractable cases readily yield to the potent | 
virtues of Kidney-Wort. It is a purely vegeta- | 
ble compound which acts on the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels at the same time and thus cleanses 
the whole system. Don’t wait, but get a pack- 
age to-day and cure yourself. 





For the laundry, James Pyle’s Pearline is in- 
valuable. It cleanses the most delicate fabric 
without injuring it, and saves a vast amount of 
wearisome labor. For sale by grocers. 








ADVANCING spring warns us to be prepared 
for warmer weather. Strengthen the system, 
purify the blood, by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





SHEPLIE’S 
HAT AND BONNET 
BLEACHERY, 
39 Avon Street. | 


STREET NO STAIRS. | 
FLOOR 


TO CLIMB. | 


STYLES. 
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NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘A veritable haad-book of noble living,’ says WI 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
$ 25 
100 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. «+ 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 


Sent postpaid on receint of price by 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
















Health and Happiness. 


¥e. 7 DO AS OTHERS 


ws = HAVE DONE. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave. asit 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 

Are your nerves weak? 

“Kidney: Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B, 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me when my water was just 
like ¢ and then like blood.” 


k Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort tothe most guec roasted remedy Ihave 
used. . diate relief. 
uaa ete Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 

ont Ag! cured pre of chronic Liver Diseases 
B! oO . 

_ emery Ward, late Col, 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
Maney “Wort, (1, bottle) cured, me when I wasso 
Thad to rol Oot Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Have wou Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and — ‘7 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
Kidney Wort causes apaz ovackadions ont cured 
1 ‘ er medicines, 
oneal — ‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better then any other 

4 ractice.”” 
remedy } have ever, Dac K. clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
uiiney-Wort pas done me more good than any 
y en, 
a ey Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.’ 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 
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Are you Rheumatism racked? 
Eines eee cared, pe, ote {rhe given wp fo 

D: Ci da suficrec 5 ° 
die by physician yridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 


Ladies, are you sutfering? 
wRidney Were cased Oe oe recta nes end pron 
igo gi age re ie Lamoceauz, Isle La Motte, vt. 
If you_would_ Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 










ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread:making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OvER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and DyYsPEPsia. 
OUR BRAIN FUOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Eepecially sustaining to the Bratt WORKER. 

UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up in CONSUMPTION and NeRvousLy EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
cloguing effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 


artake. 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
airer of brain waste. 

OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:Ppa- 

TION and PILES. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. e 

Tuomas J. Cowre, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ““New Hampshire,’’ Newport, R. I., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
“Gluten” is the best made in 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Ta Stew,15 centa; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 | 
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DINNER, TEA and TOILET WARE, 

IN.NEW SHAPES and DECORATION 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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REGISTER, 


MEDICAL 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Kesidence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a apecialty of CIIRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where lnvalids wishing to spend the falt 
and winter months can be scunipeedatel with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Muas., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
aud Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information ply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 
Gpese ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘lhe college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 


A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firat in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever establiehed for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chi 
OMan § Med! LOLELE Ol UNicago. 

The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo.’ graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

»rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 


For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will ~" on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
years graded course of instruction is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiclo cal, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’ 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedie 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the —_ Bociety of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientificand Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 

ation unsurpassed for healthfulne *. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 











A ic year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 


MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


CACTUS BALM. 


4 “Eminently de- 
; lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Vooeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
halm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FiIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.””—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Masa. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 








| for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 


yellow, as ali others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, CuHaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


WANTED [for DR. SCOTT’S 

AGENT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
pie free to those becoming agents.No 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St.. N. Ve 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. | those most interested, and who most desire | said, would give the unskilled workwomen more 


On Saturday, April 25, the Joint Special 
Yommittee on Woman Suffrage reported a 
bill extending Municipal Suflrage to wom- 
It was signed by Senator Howland, of 
tepresentatives Wadlin, 


— 


en. 
Plymouth, and 
Curry, Wilkinson, Sears, Crowell, Metcalt 
J. Smith, and Hurley. Senator Tappan 
alone dissented. ‘The bill is as follows: 


HOUSE BILL NO. 330. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, } 
APRIL 24, 1885. j 
The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referrred the petition of Jose- 
phine P. Holland and others for a law en- 
abling women to vote for municipal and 
town officers, to hold city and town offices, 
and to vote in town meetings, report the 
accompanying Bill, 
For the Committee, 
Hi. G. WADLIN. 
AN ACT 
Giving to Female Citizens the Right to Vote for 


that no present change be made in our leg- 
islation upon the subject. 
Would not an examination of our exist- 


| ing laws show that men are not unmindful 


of the rights of women? that the enact- 


| ments for her protection, socially, morally, 


and pecuniarily. are abundant, and that if 
others are needed, they will, judging by;the 
past, be cheerfully made? Our legislators 
will not neglect the best interest of their 
own mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, 
and they cannot legislate for them without 
also protecting every widow and unmarried 
woman in the Commonwealth. 

Would the ballot promote domestic hap- 
piness’ Inthe early days of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming I saw much of it; but I 
saw nothing [ wouid like to see transferred 
to Massachusetts. I knew an intelligent, 
contented family there in which the hus- 


| band was nominated for a justice of the 


| 


City and Town Officers, to hold City and Town | 


Offices, and to Vote in Town Meetings. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows : 

Sxotion 1. Every female citizen of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards (excepting paupers, 
persons under guardianship and persons exclud- 
ed by article twenty of the amendments to the 
Constitution), who has resided in the State one 
year, and in the city or town in which she claims 
the right to vote six months next preceding any 
election of city or town officers, and who shall 
have paid by herself or her trustee, parent or 
guardian, any city or town tax which, within 
Lwo years next preceding such election, has been 
assessed upon her in this State, and any female 
citizen otherwise qualified, who shall, by law, be 
exempted trom taxation, shall have the right to 
vote in all such elections for city and town offi- 
cers. 

Szot. 2. Every female citizen of any town 
duly qualified to vote tor town officers shall have 
the right to vote upon all municipal subjects and 
questions which may legally come betore any 
town meeting, with all the powers of male citi- 
zens at such meetings. 

Secr. 3. Every temale citizen duly qualified 





to vote for city and town officers may bold any | 


city or town office to which she may be elected or 


qgemes 

ect. 4. Any woman, who is a citizen of this 
State, and above the age of twenty years, may, 
at any time on or before the fifteenth day of Oc- 
tober, in any year, give notice to the assessors of 
the city or town in which she resides, that she 
desires to pay a potl-tax, and she shallthereupon 
be assessed for her poll, as a city or town tax, a 
sum not exceeding fifty cents, and the assessors 
shall, on or before the twentieth day of October, 
return her name to the clerk of the city or town 
in the list of the persons so assessed. 

Sect. 5. Ali laws in relation to the registra- 
tion of voters shall apply to women upon whom 
the right to vote is hereby conterred, and the 
names of such women may be placed on a sepa- 
rate list. 

Srecr. 6. The name of any female citizen 
which has once been registered and placed on 
the voting list of any city or town shail be con- 
tinued on such list so long as she continues to 
reside in such city or town, and to pay apy city 
or town tax that has been assessed upon her in 
this State within two years previous to any vot- 
ing day. 

[ Mr. ‘Tappan, of the Senate, dissents and 
submits his views. } 

MR. TAPPAN’S MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, a minority of the Com- 


mittee, respectfully dissents from the con- | 


elusion of the majority, and for the follow. | 


ing reasons : 

The petitioners ask for municipal suf- 
frage for women, which is at present with- 
held by men, in whom the functions and 


| the intelligence of town councils. 


duties of municipal government have by | 


general custom been vested. ‘To effect this 
change, or some such change. they have 
for years sought legislative action, and to 
this end your aid is now invoked. 
Sincerely respecting the earnestness, the 
ability, and the undoubted honesty of the 
petitioners, I am not unmindful that they 
represent a small minority of the women 
of the Commonwealth, although they ap- 
pear to have captivated by their eloquence 
a majority of your Committee. It seems 
fitting that a minority report should be 
given representing the vast majority of the 


peace (a trial justice with us), and on the 
following day the wife was nominated for 
the same office by the opposing party. The 
wife was elected, Can any one suppose 
the happiness of that family was increased 
by that event? 

Would the ballot strengthen woman's in- 
fluence? Upon this subject one who is 
widely known, and everywhere honored 
for her valuable services upon the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, 
Mrs. Clara 'T. Leonard, in a letter to the 
Committee on Woman Sutlrage of last 
year, says: 

“It is the opinion of many of us that woman’s 
power is greater without the ballot or possibility 
of office holding for gain, when, standing outside 
of politics, she discusses great questions upon 
their merit. Much has been achieved by women 
in the anti-slavery cause, the temperance cause, 
the improvement of public and private charities, 
the reformation of criminals, all by intelligent 
discussion and influence upon men. Our legis- 
lators have been ready to listen to women, and 
carry out their plans when well framed. Women 
can do much useful public service upon boards 
of education, schoo! committees, and public char- 
ities, and are beginning to do such work. It is 
of vital importance to the integrity of our chari- 
table and educational administration that it be 
kept out of politics. Is it not well that we should 
have one sex who have no political ends to serve, 
who can fill responsible positions of public trust ? 
Voting alone can easily be performed by women 
without rude contact, but to attain any political 
power women must affiliate themselves with 
men; because women will differ on public ques- 
tions, must attend primary meetings and cau- 
cuses, will inevitably hold public office and strive 
tor it; in short, women must enter the political 
arena. This result will be repulsive to a large 
portion of the sex, and would tend to make 
women unfeminine and combative, which would 
be a detriment to society.” 


Will the public welfare be advanced by 
giving the vote to woman? Miss Mary E. 
Dewey, in a remonstrance bearing the 
names of many well-known women, says: 


“We believe that the common good wil! be les- 
sened by the voting of women on political ques- 
tions. We believe in a wise division of labor, 
based on natural fitness, inherited capacity, and 
functional occupation, and just as it would not 
be wrong, but very unwise, tor men habitually to 
exercise their indisputable right to manage the 
details of the kitchen and nursery, so we urge that 
it would be a great mistuke for women to mix in 
the technical turmoil of politics and cast votes. 
Our influence will be stronger and truer, exerted 
in ways more congenial to us than the ballot- 
box. F 

“Therefore, we pray you not to impose an un- 
desired and undesirable obligation upon one- 
half the community whom you represent, and 
whose wishes you are here to consider.” 

The Rey. Brooke Herford, at our last 
hearing, said : 

“The exercise of woman suffrage in municipal 
elections in England has not been conducive to 
In Manchester 
ignorant and disreputable men have been voted 
into office by woman suffragists solely because 
these men would support a further advance of 
woman suiffrage.’’ 

The efleet of the experiment in Utah has 
been the reverse of that hoped for and ex- 
pected. Instead of checking and restrict- 
ing polygamy, it has nurtured and spread 
the red roots of that cancerous growth 
until the adjoining Territories have be- 
come badly infected. There the women 
added their influence to that of their vi- 
cious male companions. A Mormon pa- 
triarech, with five wives and twenty mar- 
riageable daughters, is at least twenty-five 


| times harder to handle than he would be 


womeu of the State, who claim exemption | 
from the duties of citizenship, preferring | 


to have their rights maintained and vindi- 


cated by the men of Massachusetts, whose | 
zeal for the highest welfare of their moth- | 


ers, sisters, wives, and daughters is sur- 
passed by no other State in the civilized 
world. 


This vast majority of the women of our | : 
| ber of legal voters in the large towns and 


State, whose wishes it seems but just to 


present, are absorbed in carrying out plans | 


for benetiting the poor and the ignorant, 
public and private charities, social obliga- 
tions, as well as household duties, and the 
upbuilding of our homes, which, according 
to De ‘Tocqueville. are the true foundations 
of the American Republic. ‘They believe 
that they serve their country more faith- 
fully with their present opportunities than 
would be possible if the ballot were thrust 
upon them. They are women so intelli- 
gent that they do not wish to ussume the 
active duties of citizenship without study- 
ing the situation and attempting to solve 
the problems of statesmanship, a work so 
difficult that they believe it to be entirely 
impracticable for them to doit without neg- 
lecting the duties nearest to them, the ef- 
ficient administration of domestic, social, 
and philanthropic activities, which are es- 
sential to the well-being of the State. They 
recognize themselves as unprepared by in- 
clination, by education, and by nature, for 
the duties of electors; and they claim that 


to inflict these responsibilities upon them | 


because a small fraction of the sex desire 
it would be unjust and oppressive. 
Believing. as I do, that four-fifths of the 
women of this Commonwealth do not de- 
sire this change, then by every principle of 
justice their judgment should rule, and so 
far as relates to the duty of the present 
session of the Legislature, there can be no 
question of the imperative nature of our 
obligation to take no precipitate action 
against the wishes of the vast majority of 


| mot fear that the unintelligent will vote. 


| 


if woman suffrage’ were suppressed in 
Utah. 

It is probable that in our State, in the 
smaller towns and villages, the voting of 
women would be attended with no objec- 
tionable results, for in them intelligence 
so largely predominates that doubtless 
the influence of any woman caring to 
vote would be in the direction of sobriety 
and good order. But to increase the num- 


cities of the Commonwealth, where igno- 
rance and vice assume such alarming pro- 
portions, by adding the suffrage of the 
worst of the women to the least intelli- 
gent of the men, would, in my judgment, 
be hazardous in the extreme. 

What class of women most desire the 
ballot? We are frequently to!d by the ad- 
vocutes that Beacon Street does not favor 
suffrage. In other words, the rich do 
not want it. This is doubtless true, for 
they well know that the parlor and the li- 
brary would be very largely outvoted by 
the basement. That the great majority of 
the reading, thinking, middling class of 
women do not want it is evident, and is 
generally admitted by the friends of suf- 
frage. . 

Then who does want it? ‘This. we think, 
is satisfactorily answered by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, whose earnest work for 
the advancement of her sex is widely 
known, in an opinion given before the 
Committee on Woman Suflrage in 1884 :— 

“It is argued that for various reasons we need 
This 
must remain a matter of opinion between us and 
those who differ from us. I can only say that 
my experience has led me to the contrary con- 
clusion. F had occasion one winter to be con- 
nected with some work atthe North End. The 
women were too careless and wretched in their 
lives and in their dress to .be here described. 


| They talked with each other in little groups; 
| Many a one spoke of the time when she could 


vote as the only vengeance left her to exercise 
upon the wealthy classes. Woman suffrage, they 








ample wages, for they could vote themselves tor 
what they needed. Again, | was in a house 
where workingmen came for their daily dinner. 
The men were also talking on this subject, and 
said that the women must vote, ‘for we want the 
eight-hour iaw, and can get it through the wo- 
men. They must make the State give us work. 
The women nfust see to it that we have work, 
and only work ftoreigbt hours.’ These are but two 
instances, though I think they could be multi- 
plied a hundred-told; yet are they not indications 
of the way in which woman suffrage may be urged 
to forward some special party measure? Once 
let the great mass of unecducat d women be add- 
ed to the great mass of already uneducated men- 
voters, and the State will slowly but surely be 
shaken under the varying demands made upon 
it for bread, work, money, leisure, and all kinds 
of laws to favor all kinds of persons. When those 
times come, there will be more bitter animosities 
of women against women, of secret warfare, of 
despicable wire-pulling, and of exercise of the 
power of persona! charms as a weapon of persua- 
sion, than now exists among men.”’ 

It is generally conceded by the business 
men of the State that the great political 
problems of the future are likely to be 
those of finance and the relations of labor 
and capital. ‘The consideration of these 
subjects will require an amount of experi- 
ence and careful attention, cool delibera- 
tion and a freedom from passion, very rare- 
ly found among men. ‘The ablest of the 
women, as I have before indicated, have 
little time for giving the attention needful 
for such problems; and the least able of 
the women are not peculiarly fitted by na- 
ture, education, or temperament for such 
difficult work. 

Then what can be gained by increasing 
the vote of this State? 

Will the cities be better governed? 

Will morality and good order be ad- 
vanced and strengthened ? 

In view of the indisputable testimony 
accumulated upon this subject, I do not 
believe it is wise to put this experiment to 
the test in the populous places of this Com- 
monwealth, where of all places the danger 
is the greatest. 

‘The experiment already made in this di- 
rection in Massachusetts has not been suc- 
cessful. Some years ago we were asked to 
test this question by granting the women 
the right to vote upon the schoo! question. 
The eloquent speeches then made led us to 
expect a great deal from this first exten- 
sion of suttrage. We were told the women 
were everywhere anxious for the privilege, 
and their voice and influence would soon 
place the educational system of the State 
upon a higher and far better plane of use- 
fulness. But the result has been a great 
disappointment. Instead of an enthusias- 
tic interest, we have found apathy and in- 
difference. In his official statement the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth shows 
that last year while 3,471 women register- 
ed only 1,789 voted. 

In 1883, 2,778 registered and 1,333 voted. 

In 1882, 2,570 registered and 1,181 voted. 

In 1881, 3,032 registered and 1,437 voted. 

In one county. last year, sixty-eight ob- 
tained the right to vote, but only three 
exercised it. This could not have been 
caused by “the oppressive restrictions to 
registration” so much complained of, for 
having registered, why did they not de- 
posit their ballots? 

In this city, with 1,000 female votes, 
they have not been able to retain one wom- 
an on the Bo-ton School Board. 

In the entire State, outside of Boston, 
there were last year less than 800 ‘female 
voters,” and we find 100 women serving 
on the various school boards, and 47 of 
these women are on the school boards of 
towns in which there is not a single wom- 
an voter. 

These facts confirm my belief that the 
women of Massachusetts who are the lead- 
ers in elevating their own sex, who are 
foremost in promoting organized charity, 
who minister to the sick, who enlighten the 
ignorant, who train the children of the 
State for future usefulness and honor, do 
not desire the ballot. Will it not be bet- 
ter to defer action upon the bill reported 
by the majority of the committee until the 
women of the State want it entered upon 
our statute-books ? 

I believe the present distribution of pub- 
lic duties is not disadvantageous to wom- 
en, or to society, and that it is founded 
upon the broad principle of justice to both 
men and women; and no sufficient cause 
has been shown for any such radical 
change in our laws as the petitioners pray 
for, aud as a majority of the committee 
propose; and therefore, in my judgment, 
the bill which they report should be re- 
jected, and the petitioners have leave to 
withdraw. WILLIAM H. 'TAPPAN. 


THOSE FUNNY REMONSTRANTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I feel moved to tell you just what I feel 
concerning your faithful paper, which 
comes to us as regularly as our washing- 
day, but is so much funnier. 

Funny? yes, it is funny. The Danbury 
News man, the Burlington Hawkeye, Mark 
Twaiu, and Josh Billings all began to seem 
insipid from our constant tasting of their 
well-prepared and highly-spiced dishes, 
when, lo! your paper stepped forth to sup- 
ply *‘a long-feit want,” a new sort of com- 
icality in the way of various say-sos of ‘*re- 
monstrants.”’ 

What is a remonstrant? The definition 
of a poet, according to Sir Topas, began 
with the question: **Dost thou know what 
a poet is?” and went on with the answer, 
“Why, fool, a poet is as much.as one 
should say,—a poet!” And thou, innocent 
reader, dost thou know what a remonstrant 
is? Why, a remonstrant is as much as 
one should say,—a remonstrant! 

But their arguments. We out West think 
they are made to be laughed at. Now 
there is Dr. Dexter. Shade of the blessed 
St. Paul! he sees danger ahead in ‘the 
wearing of veils... And when the doctor 
classes women with children, does he for- 
get that when a male child comes to ma- 
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.tation is tyranny,’ 





turity he is at once invested with the rights 
of citizenship? whereas a girl, be she wise 
as Priscilla, or as holy as Phoebe of old,— 
those women whose names go down the 
centuries linked with such other names as 
Paul and Peter, aud Silas and Timothy,— 
must still live and die in a state of hopeless 
subjugation, and be minors at threescore 
and ten. Ah, the time draws near when | 
the law-books will not merely mention 
John Doe and Richard Roe, but Jemima 
Dough and Rebecca So-so also. 

But the Congregationalist is the real 
“phunny phellow,” and the ‘*door-bell” is 
to him the Sphinx’s riddle, the great un- 
solved problem. And Mrs. H. O. Hough- 
ton is pining to hear of a decisive defeat of 
the “Suffrage Rebels.” “Tis a pity old 
King George is not alive to sympathize 
with her, but, alas and alas! such com- 
fort awaits her as awaited old George, for | 
the principle “Taxation without represen- | 
’ couldn’t and can’t be 
ignored or slighted much longer. 

“There was a man who said, ‘Fools, 
I'll stop railroads and schools. 
So he stood in the way 
Of the engine one day, 
But the train didn't stop nor the schools.” 

Leaving the remonstrants, I wish to 
thank the writer who signs herself “L. B. 
©, W.” for that delightful paper on ‘*Ras- 
selas.” I too read it when a little girl— 
read it with a dear teacher who took pains 
to impress upon her pupils all the fine 
traits in the young princess and her friend. 
Yes, as she says, Dr. Johnson had ‘solid 
ideas” in his head; Ursa Major as he so 
often was with regard to women, it is all 
the more refreshing to come across an item 
like this, as recorded by the indefatigable 
Boswell : 





When a gentleman told him he had 
bought a suit of lace for his lady, he said, 
“Well, sir, you have done a good thing 
and a wise thing.” “I have done a good 
thing,” said the gentleman, **but I do not 
know that I have done a_ wise thing, 
Johnson.” “Yes, sir; no money is better 
spent than what is laid out for domestic 
satisfaction. A man is pleased that his 
wife is dressed as well as other people; 
and a wife is pleased that she can so dress.” 





Had Dr. Johnson lived in our progres- 
sive era, he would doubtless have thrown 
away many of his conservative prejudices, 
would not have hated the Americans, and 
could not in his most ill-natured mood have 
been more illogical than your Eastern re- 
monstrants—may they never emigrate! 

When your next JOURNAL comes, [ shall | 
be on my way to the “sunny South,” go- | 
ing to see what the Queen of Sheba could 
not see; and by the way, it is something for 
us of the weaker sex to glory in, that this 
wonderful woman of old had the wisdom 
to go and prove the wisdom of the wisest 
of mem For men are wise (some of them | 
are), and some women are likewise. 

LOUISE V. Boyp. | 

Dublin, Ind., April 30, 1885, 
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DUNLAP’S “CHAMPION” 
GRAPHIC PEN. 
In this age of progress and intelligence when 
the pen and pencil are potent factors in every 
walk of life and a necessity to the poor as well as 
rich, any )mprovements in them that will tacili- 
tate their use and economize labor, are in the na- 
ture of public benetits, and the inventors are cer- 
tainly public benefactors, as much so as if they 
had directed the movements of a victorious and 
patriotic army, or had done their fellow-citizens 
distinguished service in other directions. Among 
the most valuable inventions of this kind, is the 
Dunlap Champion Stylographic Pen, with which 
& person can write incessantly for months with- 
out having to indulge in the frequent and annoy- 
ing “dip” consequent upon the use of the ordina- 
ry pen. This latest invented Pen (patented Nov. 
18th, 1884) combines new principles in its con- 
struction which makes it about complete. It 
contains valuable features never before com- 
bined in any Stylographic Pen, but the principal | 
feature is a compound spiral spring, formed 
from a tube of hard rubber, while other Stylo- 
graphic Pens have fine gold wire or metallic | 
spriogs, which soon rot and corrode. In order to 
successfully introduce to the public this new and 
valuable Pen, the Dunlap Stylographic Co., 296 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. (manufactur- 
ers of the Pen), have reduced the price to $2 
each for plain, and $2 50 each for gold mounted. 
They will (for a short time only) send by return 
mail a Champion Pen, 6 months’ supply of ink, 
and a beautiful gold-mounted pencil, on receipt 
of the price of a Pen. The Champion Pen is the 
same in style and finish as Pens sold everywhere 
at $3 50 and $4. 
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TRE advertisement of W. W. Rawson & Co., 
Seedsmen at 34 South Market Street, should not 
be overlooked. Ladies will find this store a very 
pleasant place. and we warrant every satisfaction 
in vegetable or flower seeds. Many ladies, to our 
knowledge, highly recommend this seed store. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes as latest mu- 
sic for the piano: ‘Long, Long Ago,’’ quickstep 
in C; “Old Oaken Bucket,” waltz in F, both by 
Louis Meyer; ‘Artists’ Galop.” by E. N. Catlin; 
“Gavotte, My Own,” by Catlin; “Language of 
the Flowers,” song, words and music by J. Ed- 
ward Donshea; ‘Little Bessie,’’ song, words and 
music by Mary A. Knight. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one filght), 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club — Monday, May 4, 
P. M., Prof. Goodale will speak. 
Miss Alice Gray, graduate of the N. E. Conser 
vatory School of ‘Tuning, is reagy to fill orders. Ad- 
dress N. E. Conservatory, Boston. 





Wanted—Summer boarders in a pleasant country 
home. Healthful location, magnificent scenery, de. 
lightful walks and drives, shade trees, piazzas, ham- 
mocks, rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, 
Maine. Reference: 8. V., this office. 





te THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Tuesday, Muy 5. Busi- 
ness meeting, for members only, at 6.45 


| P.M. Public Meeting, with Leports, 


Music and Addresses at 7.30 P.M. 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the Schoo! and Lecture Programmes 








| sent on application to the School. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASEs. 
rhe Dr. has studied the ‘ ‘Mind Cure’ as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 


teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 


are given as usual at her office, by herself or ber as 


sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usnal. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


Taw 


‘‘ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus aftording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very clastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on receipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices 
For Bedsteads: 

2 ft. Gin. to 3 ft., $7 3 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. 2in., $9 
g3$«1 6 #3 *6in., 8 4ft.Sin.to4ft. 8 10 
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As one-third of our time is 8 sent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per 
fect rest better fits us for the labora and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 





Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


&@- A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan apy other store in Boston 








T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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